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Notes 
ON THE INTERPOLATION IN RIL INART'S 
FROM ASNEAS OF GAZA, 


QUOTATION 


& 
I have discovered whence 
It is from the 


Since I last wrote on this subject (see “N. 
Q.” 2 S. vii. 210.), 
the interpolated sentence came. 
account of the martyrdom of St. 
Qnd Sermon on the Resurrection, 
of XIIII. Opuscula, first published at Paris by 
Father Sirmond, a Jesuit, in 1643, as Latin trans- 
lations from the supposed Greek of Eusebius. 
How the sentence came to be printed by Ruinart 
in 1694, as part of a quotation from neas of 
Gaza, I am still unable to explain. Ruinart him- 
self must have intended to advert to this sentence 
asthe source from which /ineas of Gaza, in the 
interpolated passage, derived his knowledge of the 
opinion of the physicians. 

In whatever manner the interpolation may be 
explained, its obvious tendency was to suggest a 
double miracle, instead of one only, viz. that the 
African Confessors not only spoke miraculously 
Without tongues, but also had miraculously surv ived 
an operation fatal to life. And in the sermon this 
double miracle is directly asserted in the case of 
St. Romanus, who was put to death at Antioch, 
in the persec ution of Diocletian. 

I will take this opportunity of stating that 
the second Sermon on the Resurrection in the 
XIII. Opuscula, was probably not written by 

usebius, Bishop of Cesareia. The grounds for 
his conclusion are the following, taken 

vely. First, there are striking differences in the 
narrative of the martyrdom betwe -, the Sermon 

d the Greek His story of Eusebius, de Martyribus 

alestine,c. 2. In the History ther ‘re is no mira- 
tle at all; in the Sermon there are no less than 


1 
collec- 
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three. In the History, Romanus, from excess of 
zeal, is guilty of what in all countries would be 
| regarded as a gross outrage on the established 
re sligion ; in the Sermon his conduct is repre- 
se »nted i in a light calculated to engage in his favour 
the sympathy and respect of sincere Christians, even 
| though some might think that he was imprudent, 
and sacrificed his life needlessly. It is not abso- 
lutely impossible that Eusebius should have stated 
the facts so differe ently in a history and in a ser- 
mon: but in the absence of the Greek text of the 
sermon, and of conclusive external or internal 
evidence for its genuineness, the difference will be 
allowed to have some positive weight. Secondly, 
in the two Homilies * on St. Romanus, attributed to 
| Chrysostom, only one miracle is mentioned in con- 
nexion with his sufferings, viz. his speaking after 
his tongue, as was imagined, had been cut out. 
Chrysostom was born about seven or eight years 
after the death of Eusebius; and the Homilies were 
preached at Antioch, the bishopric of which had 
been refused by Eusebius, and which must have 
been in frequent iastical communication 
with a city of such importance as Cesareia. Now, 
if the sermon were genuine, it seems unlikely that 
Chrysostom should ‘either have been ignorant of 
its existence, or should have omitted to notice 
two miracles mentioned in it, although recorded 
by an ecclesiastical writer of such distinction 
as Eusebius, who was a contemporary witness. 
Thirdly, similar remarks apply, although with 
less force, to the mention of the one miracle only 
in the Menologinum Grecorum, a work supposed 
to have been published for the first time in its 
present form about the end of the tenth century 
or in the beginning of the eleventh, by order of 
Basilius II. It is not likely that in the notice 
which it contains of the martyrdom of St. Roma- 
nus, two miracles would have been omitted which 
rested on what would have been deemed such a 
high authority as a sermon of Eusebius. As 
bearing upon these points, it may be farther ob- 
served that the only argument used by Father Sir- 
mond to show that Eusebius was the author of the 
XIIIT. Opuscula, would apply merely to the first 
of the fourteen minor works, and even in refer- 
ence to that one is by no means conclusive. 

It is remarkable that, with the aid of the Greek 
History of Eusebius, who makes us understand 
the mode of operation on St. Romanus, we are 
able distinctly to disprove even the double miracle 
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of the sermon, whether it was, or was not, written 
by Eusebius. For it is a physical impossibility 
to cut out the whole tongue simply through the 
natural aperture of the mouth from any person 
either alive or dead. This is not merely a question 
of whether the operation would have been fatal to 
life; but whether the operation could have been 
performed at all. In fact, the supposed double 
miracle of the sermon involved a third miracle, 
which did not present itself to the mind of the 

reacher, and which there is no ground for assert- 
ing; without which, however, the very foundation 
of the other two miracles is cut away. E. T. 





“ JuNIUS'S LETTERS: ” THEIR AUTHORSHIP. 

[We are indebted to the courtesy of the Editor of 7he 
Eastern Province Herald and Port Elizabeth Commercial 
News for sending us from the Cape a copy of that journal 
of the 4th February last, that we might reprint in “N. & 
Q.” the following communication, the object of which is 
to show that Macleane was Junius. He will, we are sure, 
not think us guilty of discourtesy if we first point out 
some difficulties in the account here given; and, secondly, 
refer him to what we consider conclusive evidence against 
Macleane’s claim. In the first place, could Mr. Kemp 
Knott himself have had any knowledge of Junius, inas- 
much as in the year 1850, the time when he appears to 
have spoken upon the subject, no less than seventy-eight 
years had elapsed since the last letter of Junius ap- 
peared? In the next place, as Woodfall himself did not 
know who Junius was, is it at all likely that anybody in 
his employment was acquainted with the fact? 

With regard to Macleane’s claim to the authorship, it was 

ut forward with much ingenuity by Sir David Brewster 
in the North British Review for November, 1848, but we 
must add, that we think it was most completely dis- 
proved by an article in The Atheneum of the 7th July, 
1849. No unprejudiced reader can, we think, rise from 
the perusal of that article without being satisfied that 
Laughlin Macleane was not the author of the Letters of 
Junius. — Ev. “ N. & Q.”) 


(To the Editor of the Eastern Province Herald.) 


Sir,—The authorship of “ Junius’s Letters” 
has long been a questio vexata amongst literary 
men, and one in which the greatest amount of re- 
search has been employed, but hitherto in vain. 
Thinking that the subject may not be altogether 
uninteresting to your readers, the following state- 
ment may perhaps prove acceptable : — 

Some years ago I became acquainted with the 
late Mr. Kemp Knott, an Albany farmer. Hav- 
ing heard that he was in possession of the secret 
respecting the authorship of these letters, and as 
I was very intimate with him, I frequently re- 
quested him to disclose it tome. He told me that 
he and his father, who was engaged as proof- 
reader, had been in the employ of Woodfall, and 
that his (my informant’s) father had on his own 
behalf, as well as that of his son, most solemnly 
promised never to divulge the name (which, by 
accident, they had become acquainted with) of 











ee 


the author of “ Junius’s Letters.” Subsequently 
I frequently solicited Mr. Knott to declare who 
the author of the letters was, urging that no harm 
could now accrue to any party connected with it, 
At last, early in the year 1851—when I again 
pressed him on the subject—after expressing his 
friendship for, and his wish to oblige me, he said 
he would furnish me with a clue to the authorship, 
at the same time stating that, of the many writers 
who had written on the subject, no one had named 
the real author. He then informed me that the 
author of “Junius’s Letters” having received, 
subsequent to their publication, an appointmeut 
in India, sailed in a King’s ship, accompanied by 
another eminent individual, the author of a cele. 
brated poem, and that the frigate had never been 
heard of afterwards. 

A few months after this, on perusing the Jilus- 
trated London News, for 31st May, 1851, I read 
the following extract from “N. & Q.,” No. 80, and 
which extract it was quite impossible Mr. Knott 
could have seen, as twelve months must have 
elapsed between the time that he communicated 
the information, as above related, and the publi- 
cation of the extract I am about to quote. 

I may here observe that about eight years ago 
I had intended to make a communication similar 
to the present ; owing, however, to business and 
other circumstances, the subject escaped my me- 
mory. But a short time since, having read in “N, 
& Q.,” for the 15th May, 1858, a letter signed 
“William James Smith” on “ The Candor Pam- 
phlets, and the Authorship of ‘ Junius,” I deter- 
mined that no farther delay should take place. I 
now subjoin the extract in question : — 


“The Writer of the Letters of Junius was the secre- 
tary of the first Marquis of Lansdowne, better known as 
Lord Shelburne. From his Lordship he obtained all the 
= information necessary for his compositions. The 
ate Marquis of Lansdowne possessed the copy bound in 
vellum (two volumes), with many notes on the margin 
in Lord Shelburne’s handwriting ; they were kept locked 
up in a beautiful ebony casket, bound and ornamented 
with brass. The casket has disappeared, at least so the 
writer has been told, and not many years ago inquiry 
was made for it by the present head of that house. Mac- 
leane was a dark, strong-featured man, who wore his hat 
slouched over his eyes, and generally a large cloak. He 
often corrected the slips or proofs of his letters at Cox’s,a 
well-known printer near Lincoln’s-inn, who deemed bhim- 
self bound in honour never to divulge what he knew of 
that publication, and was agitated when once suddenly 
spoken to on the subject near the door of the small room 
in which the proofs were corrected, and with a high and 
honourable feeling requested never to be again spoken to 
on the subject. The late President of the Royal Academy, 
Benjamin West, knew Macleane; and his son, the late 
Raphael West, told the writer of these remarks, that 
when a young man he had seen him in the evening at his 
father’s in Newman-street, and once heard him repeat & 
passage in one of the letters which was not then pub- 
lished. A more correct and veracious man than Mr. R. 
West could not be. Macleane stammered, and was conse- 
quently of no use to Lord Shelburne as a debater and 
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supporter in Parliament. A place in the East Indies 
was obtained for him, and he sailed in the Aurora frigate 
for that dependency, and was lost in her at the same 
time with Falconer, the author of the poem entitled the 
‘Shipwreck.’ The able tract published by Mr. Pick- 
ering, Piccadilly, would constitute a fair foundation on 
which to build the inquiry.— From Notes and Queries, 
No. 80.” 

I may add that I believe Mr. Knott was one of 
the original settlers who came to this province in 
1820, was a highly respectable man, and could 
have no possible object in trying to deceive me. 

Epmunp Lomparp Kirr. 

[We have much pleasure in inserting the fore- 

going communication from Mr. Kift, and should 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


be glad if it throws any light upon so interesting | 


atopic as that referred to, or elicits anything far- 
ther connected with the subject. We knew Mr. 
Kemp Knott, the gentleman to whom Mr. Kift 
alludes, and believe him to have been a highly 
respectable man, and one upon whose statement 
reliance might be placed. — Ep. E. P. H.] 





SOME NOTICES OF THE COLONIAL CHURCH IN THE 
REIGNS OF CHARLES II, AND JAMES II. 
- 


From a volume, entitled Moneys Received and 

Paid for Secret Services of Charles II. and James 
IL, from 30 March, 1679, to 25 December, 1688, 
edited by J. Y. Akerman, Esq., and published by 
the Camden Society in 1851, I have compiled the 
following lists of clergymen sent to various colo- 
nies. In every single case, without any excep- 
tion, the sum allowed for the “ transportation ” or 
passage of the missionary, who is always desig- 
nated as “ minister,” “chaplain,” or “clerk,” is 
that of 20/., and the same for each of the school- 
masters. Occasionally the passage-money is paid 
into the hands of the Bishop of London, or of his 
servant. 
“ Leeward Islands.— 11. Three whose names are not 
given: Henry Parkhurst, and two others. Alexander 
Ramsey. Walter Renard. ‘Thomas Sault. 
mond. Charles Shau. 

“ Jamaica. —-7. Phil. 


Jennet. Peter Longworth. One 


unnamed. Mr. Towers. Garrett Movure. Thomas God- 
win. Andrew Burne. . 

“ Barbados. —3. John Wilson. Mr. Fawket. Patrick 
Smith. 


* St. Christopher's. —3. John Child. 
Anthony Gold. 

“ Nevis. — 2, 
master. 

“ Antiqua. —1. Launcelott Blackburne. 

“ West Indies. —1. Mr. Gower. 

“ Virginia. —7, John Sclater. Benjamin 
James Blair. Robert Scamler. John Gorden. 
Fonace. John Miller, gent., Schoolmaster. 

“ Maryland. —4. Mr. Saunder. Wm. Mullet. 
Pead. Paul Bertrand. 

“ New York. —2. Josias Clark. 


IIenry Burrell. 
Richard Gold. Samuel Gray, School- 


Soucher. 
Stephen 


Duell 
Alexander Innis. 


By which lists it appears that, in about ten years, 
commencing in 1679, and ending in 1688, the king 


John Cra- | 
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out of his privy purse paid the passage money of 
thirty-nine chaplains and two schoolinasters to the 
colonies enumerated. During the same period, 
and from the same source, the crown contributed 
the following sums towards the propagation of re- 
ligion in the colonies, viz. : — 


“ 1684-5. To Anne, relict and ex’trix of 
Samuel Mearne, dec’d, King Charles 2¢"+ 
Stationer, in part of 862" 3* 4¢ for 
Church Bibles, Com’on Prayer Books, 
and other books delivered to Sir Rich 
Dutton, Governor of barbados, for the 
use of the Island, and to others, Gover- £ s. di. 
nors of the forreigne plantac’ons - - 21510 0 
“ 1685. ‘To Charles Mearne, bookseller, for 
several Church Bibles, Common Prayer- 
Books, Books of Homilies, and other 
books delivered to the Bishop of London 
to be sent to the Plantac’ons of Vir- 
ginia and New England’ - - - 
“ 1686. To Dt John Gordon, late Chaplain 
of the Garrison of Fort James in Ame- 
rica, for so much money due to him as 
chaplaine there from 26 Nov. ‘82, to 
6 Oct. 83 - - . - - 106 6 8 
“ 1687. To Robert Scott, bookseller, for 
several Bibles, and other books by him 
sold and delivered to the Duke of Albe- 
marle, Governor of Jamaica, for the ser- 
vice of that Island - - - - 137 5 0” 


J. K. 


139 15 11 


Highclere. 





THE INSCRIPTION ON THE PORTRAIT OF THE COUN- 
TESS OF PEMBROKE NOW IN THE NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


The Illustrated News of March 5 (in the well- 
known column of “'Town and Table Talk on 
Literature, Art,” &c.), speaking of the recent ac- 
quisition to the National Portrait Gallery of a 
fine portrait by Mark Garrard of Mary Sidney, 
Countess of Pembroke, “ Sidney's sister, Pem- 
broke’s mother,” says : — 

“ There is an inscription in the left-hand corner which 
puzzles every one: * Martii 12°, Anno Domini 1614. No 
Spring till now.’ ‘To what does this refer? Some of our 
readers will, perhaps, tell the meaning of the inscription.” 

Since the publication of this paragraph, various 
suggestions have been made as to the meaning of 
the mystic words. The lives of Sydney and his 
fair sister have been explored; the biography of 
the painter has been sifted ; nay, even the Arcadia 
has been read, line for line, but no clue has yet 
been discovered. The column to which we have 
referred, of a later date, suggests that the inscrip- 
tion “ probably refers to some circumstance con- 
nected with the painting of the portrait, or the 
fair subject of it, or some of her admirers, which 


will never be clearly known.” 


I see no difficulty in interpreting the meaning 
of the words “ No Spring till now,” coupled with 
the date, “March 12, a.v. 1614." Every anti- 
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quary knows that the spring season of 1613-14 
was one of the coldest ever known. The frost 
commenced on the 17th of January, and continued 
“freezing and snowing, much or little, until the 
7th of March.” ‘The horrors of the “ deepe 
snow, in which men and cattell perished,” are gra- 
phically pictured in a small pamphlet, published 
at the time, entitled “Zhe Cold Yeare, 1614.” But 
I shall quote the words of old Stow : — 

“ The 17% of January, 1614, it began to freeze in ordi- 
nary manner, and the 23" of January it beganne to snow, 
and continued freezing and snowing many daies; and 
upon Sonday the 12" of February it beganne to snow 
most extreamely, and continued untill the 14% of February 
at noone, and then it abated; and from that time for 
many after it continued freezing and snowing, 
much or little, until the 6% or 7™ of March, by meanes 
whereof much cattell perished, as calves and lambs, deere 
and coneys, &c., by reason the earth lay long covered 
with deepe snow to the great hurt of all manner of cattell, 
and many were forced to use new devices to fodder. This 
snow brought extreame danger to all travaillers; after 
this snow thawed, there followed inundations, great and 
violent, which did great spoiles and dammages, as you 
may read in my large booke.” — The Abridgement of the 
E: glish Chronicle, 1618, 12™, p- 544. 

Thus it will bé seen that the inscription on 
the Countess of Pembroke’s portrait admits of an 
easy and sensible interpretation. The painter, 
wearied by the inclemency of the season — the 
frosts and snows of months—records, when he had 
finished his task, the welcome approach of spring— 
“No Spring till now.” ‘The frost broke up on 
the 7th of March, and the picture was finished on 
the 12th, when the snow had gradually disap- 
peared. Thus the mystic words, which “ puzzle 
every one,” are easily explained. 

Epw. F. Roweautr, 


daies 





FOLK 

Paul's Pitcher. —The eve of St. Paul's Day is, 
at Bodmin, marked by a custom the origin or 
meaning of which I can get no account of from 
books or oral tradition; and I therefore appeal to 


LORE. 


your ubiquitous journal for any other instance of 


a like usage, or for information as to its intention. 
The boys of the town are accustomed after night- 
fall to slink along the streets, and hurl a pitcher 
into every house that is left incautiously open. 


On last St. John’s Eve, on entering a house, I | 


almost stumbled over the potsherds which were 
strewn about the passage; and, on asking an ex- 
planation, was told that “it was a Paul's pitcher.” * 

This has none of the claims for continuance 
that most of our old English customs present to 
our sympathies; and in a short time the observ- 
ance, which has now degenerated into a mere 
piece of boyish mischief, will have left no trace 
except in the pages of “ N. & Q.” za. @ G 


* See “N, & Q.” L* S, iii, 239.) 
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Superstitions regarding the Blossoming of Plants. 
—The Crocus was dedicated to S. Valentine, as it 
appears about the period of that Saint's day. One 
species of daisy appears about the time of S. Mar. 
garet’s day; this is called in French La Belle 
Marguerite. The Crown Imperial blossoms about 
the 18th March, the day of S. Edward, King of 
the West Saxons; nature thus, as was imagined, 
honouring the day with a floral “ imperial crown.” 
The Cardamine, or Lady's Smock, so distinguished 
for its milk-white flowers, is dedicated to “ our 
Lady” the Blessed Virgin Mary, appearing about 
Lady Day. The S. John’s Wort blossoms near 
that Saint’s day, and the Scarlet Lychnis, which 
was called the Candle plant, was supposed to be 
lighted up for that Saint’s honour also, who was 
“a burning and a shining light.” The White 
Lily expands about the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion of the B. V. M., affording another coincidence 
of the blossoming of well-known white flowers at 
the festivals consecrated to the Mother of our 
Lord. The roses of summer were said to fade 
about S. Mary Magdalene’s day. ‘The Passion- 
flower was believed to blossom about Holy Rood 
Day, and allusions to this are frequently to be 
discovered in the writers of a former period. 
According to the tradition current in the Catholic 
Church, the cross on which our Saviour was cru- 
cified was discovered in the year 326, by the 
Empress Helena, who built a church on the spot; 
and the day of discovery was celebrated after- 
wards as Holy Rood Day; rood signifying cross 
in obsolete English. Hence the plant was con- 
nected with the Passion or sufferings of Christ, 
and more especially from the fact of the resem- 
the nails, 
crown of thorns, &e. discovered by the early mis- 
sionaries of the Catholic faith. Norsa. 


“ Hab can nab.’ —The following is a piece of 
Kentish folk lore from Gravesend, and very likely 
an old fisherboy’s rhyme. The first line is cor- 
rupted into Harry Canab, and the end lines are 
modern : — 

“ Hab can nab, 
The two pound crab, 
The twopenny ha’penny lobster, 
Trot over to France, 
To see the cat dance, : 
And could not come back to his master.” 
Hype CLARKE. 

Satan's Marks in the Swine. — A few days since 
in going into my backyard, where a freshly-killed 
pig had just been hung up, a man who knew I 
was curious in such matters, said, “There, now, 
there’s the mark as Satan made in the herd of 
swine before they ran down the cliffs into the 
sea,” pointing to five dark marks on the skin of 
the inside of each fore-leg. 

On my questioning him, he assured me he had 


| never seen a pig without them (I have since look 
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at five, and they had the same) ; and he said the 
tradition was that all swine had had them ever 
since the casting out of the devils which destroyed 
the herd in the sea. My queries are, does this 
mark always exist? How do anatomists account 
for it ? Q. C. 


Fairy Superstition of the present Age. — It 
seems hardly credible that even in our rural dis- 
tricts such products of ignorance should obtain, 
but an instance has occurred in this neighbour- 
hood proving the fact, contiguous as we are to one 
of the great centres of intelligence and commer- 
cial activity. Some large blocks of stone, quar- 
ried a few years ago for the construction of the 
Birkenhead docks, were piled (or cessed, as it is 
here termed,) upon Bidstone Hill, and in process 
of time became surrounded by gorse and heather, 
and the genius of superstition dubbing them “fairy 
stones,” they became objects of dread to the more 
simple of the country folks and youngsters, not 
one of whom would willingly pass the locality after 
dark. Happily these blocks are at length in 
course of removal for their original use, but the 
fact is worth noting. Danvum. 


Rustic Rhymes. —It is the custom for boys 
or men to keep birds off cornfields until the seeds 
are up, and the stalks high enough for protection. 
Passing through the village of Halstock, co. of 
Dorset, a boy was heard loudly singing this ditty : 

“ Viee away blackie cap, 
Don’t ye hurt measter’s crap 
While I vill my tatie trap, 
And lie down and teak a nap.” 


J. M. 


and of tradition through few links. For sake of 
reference, I may remark that a query put in 
vol. ii, of 1% Series, p. 153., elicited communica- 
tions printed at pp. 186. 219. and 317. of that 
volume, in one of which she was still treated as a 
mythical personage ;—in vol. iii. at pp. 250. and 
341., at the former of which places A BorpERER 
communicates an inscription on an engraved por- 
trait, which is to the eflect that Catherine Fitz- 
gerald, Countess of Desmond, was born in 1464, 
married in the reign of Edw. IV., lived during 
the reigns of Edw. V., Rich. III., Hen. VII., Hen. 
VIII, Edw. VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James, 
dying at the end of his reign, or in the beginning 
of that of Charles L., at the age of 162 ;—in vol. iv. 
pp. 305. and 426., at the former of which places 
A.B. R. adduces, amongst other particulars, Ra- 
leigh’s authority for her having been married in the 
reign of Edw. 1V.;—and in vol. v., at p. 14. (where 
there is an interesting communication touching 
the question, who was she ?); pp. 43.145, 260. 322. 
and 381., the last note I find upon this subject. 
I now subjoin the extract from the letter of the 
Marguis, which is dated St. James’s Square, 
March 12, 1851, when the venerable peer was, I 
believe, in the eighty-third year of his age: — 
“ My dear . 

“In answer to your Letter of the 9th instant, I fear 
I cannot give you any very precise and satisfactory in- 
formation. All that I can tell you is, that when I was a 
young man, the Dowager Lady Stanhope (the mother of 
the Jacobin Lord Stanhope of that day) used to say that 
she knew a lady who had known a lady who had seen 
the Countess of Desmond, who had danced at court with 
Richard the Third when Duke of Gloucester — only two 





| ladies between Lady Stanhope and the old Countess of 


| Desmond! ” 


Burmese Superstition. —On a recent visitation 
of cholera, the inhabitants of Tonghoo being 
much alarmed, occupied themselves for some days 
in beating the walls of their houses with sticks to 
drive away the devil. E. H. A. 


W. S. G. 


ON MUSAIC PICTURES. 


In a number of “N. & Q.” (2™ S. vii. 254.) I 


| laid before its readers a communication on a re- 


THE OLD COUNTESS OF DESMOND. 

This wondrously aged lady is the subject of 
many interesting communications in early volumes 
of “N.& Q.,” and has employed the pens of some 
of its ablest correspondents. I do not now write 
for the purpose of reopening a discussion which 
seems to have been for some years regarded 
as closed, but of communicating a very inter- 
esting piece of evidence. It is a letter written | 
by the late venerable Marquis of Bristol to the 
nobleman in whose possession I have just now 
seen it, and by whose permission I make public | 
the subjoined extract, which, although it does not | 
elucidate the personal history of the old Countess 
of Desmond, adds important testimony in corrobo- 
ration of her astonishing age, and connects with | 
her case some remarkable instances of longevity 


vival of the ancient and beautiful art of encaustic 
painting, and hope that a few observations on the 
still more enduring and equally beautiful art of 
executing pictures in what is often, but errone- 
ously, termed mosaic painting will be acceptable. 
The name of the art is incorrect, as it cannot be 
called painting, but rather an imitation of paint- 
ing without paint; nor is the artist Musivarius a 
painter. 

Sir Henry Wotton, in his learned work on 
Architecture, describes it as a kind of painting 
with small pebbles, cockles, or shells of sundry 
colours, used chiefly for pavements and floorings. 
This definition, taken from Pliny, and other an- 
cient authorities, leads to a supposition that the 
art of making tesselated pavements or floorings 
was derived from the East, where the art of de- 
lineating figures of every description heightened 
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| 
with gold and silver is of remote antiquity, and was 


carried to great perfection. ‘The introduction of 


these beautiful carpets, replete with all their odd | 


imaginations of fabulous animals, and combina- 
tions of more beauty than taste, into refined 
Greece, led to a more permanent and elegant 
imitation of these rich and gaudy carpeting in 
coloured stone, glass, enamel and similar durable 
materials. This art was known to the Pheni- 
cians, but the Greeks achieved its greatest perfec- 
tion. 

From Greece this art, with every other particle 
of useful and ornamental knowledge, passed into 
Rome with the spoils taken from the Greeks by 
their Roman conquerors towards the end of the 
Republic. Among these treasures they trans- 
ported to Rome many of the beautiful tesselated 
pavements; and Sylla is reported to have been 
the first Roman who caused a musaic pavement 
to be executed in Italy for the Temple of Fortune 
at Preneste, the modern Palestrina, of which a 
large portion still exists. 

At the first introduction of Grecian art and 


embellishments into Italy, the Romans confined | 


the use of these tasteful pavements to the space 
between the walls of their buildings, and used 
tesserx only in the floors. 
increased, they ornamented the walls and arched 
roofs of their saloons with musaic work of the 
most elaborate and tasteful description. 

The superb tents of the Roman generals were 


also paved in this manner to exclude the damp of 


the earth, such as have been discovered in Eng- 


land, and as Suetonius relates of the tent of Julius | 


Ceesar. 

Of the name given to this ancient art, Dr. 
Johnson conceives its appellative mosaic to be a 
corruption of musaic; but the dictionary of the 
French academy defines “ Mosaique, qui vient de 
Moise, la loi Mosaique.” 

Our application of this word mosaic has been 
equally erroneous, and some writers have attri- 
buted its etymon to the skilful artificers employed 
by Moses in the construction of the Tabernacle, 
the ark, the jewelled breastplate and the habili- 
ments of Aaron, and such like. 

The Germans distinguish these words more cor- 
rectly, calling the first mosaisch ; and the art, Mu- 
sivarbiel, opus musivum, musivamahlerey, pictura 
musiva, It is not of mosaic, but of musaic that I 
am about to write. 


This art is at once so minute and so large that | 


it might contain a picture composed of innumer- 
able pieces of coloured fragments scarcely larger 
than a silver penny or a lady's breastpin, and 
might be called micrographia, or it might be ap- 
plied to the pavement of a museum of a larger 
circumference than the Roman Colosseum, 
“Which in its public shows unpeopled Rome, 
And held unnumb’red nations in its womb.” 


As wealth and luxury | 
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Then, again, its materials may vary, from the 
pebbles and shells and segments of wood used by 
suburban citizens to decorate their fore-courts 
and summer-houses, to the ornamental tiles of 
entrance halls, lobbies and corridors, to the her- 
ring-bone brick paving in wash-houses, and the 
Dutch clinkers of stables; from the potter's plas. 
tic clay to the most precious marbles, from the 
spotless Parian to the rich Siennese, lapidary's 
lathe-shaping and polishing the gems of Golconda; 
from twenty pennies the square yard to a thou- 
sand guineas the square inch. 

Another merit of unappreciable value belongs 
to this art: should the picture be damaged by 
age, by friction, or by any other cause, its whole 
surface may be rubbed down to the depth of the 
injuries, repolished and made as good as-at first; 
a process that would be fatal to an oil painting, 
where the flaying said to have been inflicted on 
some of the choicest works of Rubens, Titian, 
Guido, &c., by modern picture-cleaners, whose 
| self-called restorations have been anathematised 
by every knowing connoisseur. 

Musaicum, the name of the art in question, is 
derived by Junius and other philologists from Mv- 
gaixov, Opus musivum, and yovor, bright, elegant, 
highly finished: hence museum, a temple or place 
devoted to the Muses. I have recorded in Arts 
and Artists (vol. i. p. 97.), that a noble lord was 
laughed at in the House of Peers for calling it 
| musaic; and regret that, although it was at the 
time (about the spring of 1825) of sufficient noto- 
riety, that I did not make a more particular note 
of it. 

Pliny, in noticing that the Greeks were the first 
who practised this art, mentions a curious specimen 
salled the unswept floor, which represented crumbs 
of bread and such things as fall fiom a table; and 
| were, he says, so naturally represented that the 
spectators believed, on entering the room, that the 
floor had been left unswept. 

When the fine arts in Italy fell into decadence 
in the middle ages, the Byzantine Greeks re- 
sumed this art, and decorated the altars and sane- 
tuaries of their churches with musaic pictures, 
copied from the hard and gaudy paintings of the 
times and style of Cimabue. It was first revived 
towards the end of the thirteenth century by An- 
drea Taffi, an Italian, who was taught the art by 
Apollonius, a native of Greece, who had acquired 
his knowledge in that country. He decorated 
the church of St. Mark at Venice with some of 
his finest works. To show the durability of this 
art, some of these musaics, and particularly a fine 
pavement in that church, is still in fine preserva- 
tion, although executed nearly 600 years ago. 

The church of St. Domenicho at Siena boasted 
of a peculiarly fine musaic pavement, executed 
| by Duccio da Siena in 1350, under the altar of 
| St. Ausano; and, in 1424, another was executed 
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below the three steps of the high altar, represent- 
ing Moses, David, Joshua, Sampson and Judas 
Maccabeus. About forty years afterwards, Mat- 
teo de Siena began a fine pavement of musaic 
work below the altar of the crucifix representing 
the murder of the Innocents. The twelve Sybils 
were executed in the same manner about the year 
1500. 

Since that period the art of picturing in musaic 
has been brought to great perfection in Italy. 


Pope Clement VIII, in the early part of the | 


seventeenth century, caused many fine works in 
musaic to be executed in various parts of St. 
Peter's in the Vatican by the best artists, among 
whom were Paolo Rosetti and Francesco Zucchi. 

Among the existing remains of musaic pave- 
ments and decorations of walls and soffites, are 
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those discovered in a saloon of Hadrian's villa at | 
Tivoli ; those of Praeneste ; some fine specimens at | 


the villa Albani in Urbino. In 1763, one was 
found in a villa near Pompeii, supposed to have 
belonged to the Emperor Claudius, representing 
three female figures, with comic masks, playing 
musical instruments. The name of the artist, 
Dioscorides, is inscribed in the work in Greek 
characters. 

It were but a matter of time to draw up a cata- 
logue of ancient musaic still in existence long 
enough for a one-and-twenty days’ sale by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson. As a proof, I refer the in- 
quiring reader to Ciampini on the Musaics of Sa- 
cred and Profane Buildings, Rome, 2 vols. folio, 
and to scores of other works by Caylus, Mon- 
faucon, Kircher, Barthelemy, Visconti, &c. Of 
modern workers in musaic, besides the before- 
mentioned Andrea Taffi, are Gaddo Gaddi, who 
died in 1312, Giotto in 1336, Ghirldaio in 1493, 
Pietro Oda in 1500, Francesco and Valerio Zuc- 
chari about 1550, and many others ; some of whom 
were painters as well as workers in musaic. 

If musaic art had been practised in ancient 
Rome with the skill it afterwards obtained in 
Italy and Byzantine Greece, and the Patricians 
had employed such artists in making copies of the 
great works of their predecessors then in being, 
the world might have been gratified through ages 
long passed away down to the present day, with 
exact imitations of the master-works of Apelles, 
Zeuxis, Protogenes and other mighty geniuses of 
the pictorial art. 

Britain neither wants wealth nor ability. Let, 
then, some of our great, not large only, but reall 
great pictures, portraits of our grandees, and pon 
like fragile gems, be indurated in musaic copies ; 
say, for instance, size for size, Correggio's “ Christ 


| of taste and judgment. 





on the Mount” in the National Gallery, or Quin- | 


tin Matsys’ “ Two Misers” in Windsor Castle. 
James Evmes. 
20, Burney Street, Greenwich. 
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Minor Hotes. 
Bishop Burnet. — 


“ Quomodo legenda sit Burnetti Historia sui Temporis, 
et pro vera admittenda.” 

“ Leguntur Hebrwe verso ordine liter ; 
Cancrique serpunt in contrarium gradus; 
Tenella Virgo, si quem amet perdite 
(Ea est protervitas) fugit tanquam oderit ; 
Quemque odit Aulicus (tanta est urbanitas) 
Amore abundans, quasi studiosus colit. 

Ut Hebree legi, cancros ut gradi, vides, 
Tenella ut odit Virgo, amatque ut Aulicus, 
Hac lege Lucianus Historiam suam, 
Suam Burnetus ipse, veram dixerit.” 
R. Moss, Decan. Eliens. 

I copied the above from a fly-leaf in the first 
volume of Burnet’s History of his Own Times, 
12mo., London, 1725. The ink and handwriting 
are old. If the Dean's “ Monition” has not been 
printed, it may be worth preserving as a sample 
H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 

[This epigram is printed in a facetious work, entitled 
Newmarket, or an Essay on the Turf, in 2 vols. Lond. 8vo. 
1771: see vol. ii. p.71. This work was edited by the 
Rev. Philip Parsons, rector of Snave and Eastwell, and 
minister of Wye in Kent. The epigram is also printed 
and noticed in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. 661.; iv. 
239.) 


Ancient Inheritances.—The following newspaper 
paragraph seems worthy of preservation in “ N. 
& Q.”:— 

“ The interesting statement made by Lord Palmerston, 
respecting the uninterrupted descent from father to son 
of a small estate in the New Forest, relates to the family 
of Purkiss, the lime-burner, who picked up the body of 
the Red King, and carried it in his humble cart to Win- 
chester. But a case of still longer descent in persons not 
allied to rank or fortune may be quoted. At Ambrose’s 
Barn, on the borders of Thorp, near Chertsey, resides a 
farmer, Mr. Wapshot, whose ancestors have lived on the 
same spot ever since the time of Alfred the Great, by 
whom the farm was granted to Reginald Wapshot. 
There are several untitled families among our gentry 
who can trace their names and possessions to the Saxon 
time.” 

Cutnpert Bene. 

Mid-Lent at Seville. — 

“ We have still the remnants of an ancient custom 
this day which shews the impatient feelings with which 
men sacrifice their comforts to the fears of superstition : 
children of all ranks, those of the poor in the streets, and 
those of the better classes in their houses, appear fantas- 
tically decorated, not unlike the English chimney- 
sweepers on Mayday, with caps of gilt and coloured 
paper, and coats made of the Crusade Bulls of the preced- 
ing year. In this attire they keep up an incessant din 
the whole day, crying, as they sound their drums and 
rattles, ‘Aserrar la vieja, la picara pelleja,’ ‘ Saw down the 
old woman, the roguish b——h.’ About midnight par- 
ties of the common people parade the streets, knocking at 
every door, and repeating the same words. I understand 
that they end this revel by sawing in two the figure of 
an old woman, which is meant as the emblem of Lent.” 
— Doblado’s Letters from Spain, p. 243. 

E. H. A. 
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Ancient Epigram.— 
“ Marmoreo Licinus tumulo jacet; at Cato nullo, 
Pompeius parvo, (uis putet esse Deos? 
Saxa premunt Licinum, levat altaum fama Catonem 
Pompeium tituli. Credimus esse Deos,” 
« O’er dead Licinus sculptured marbles rise ; 
Unburied, Cato, — meanly, Pompey lies. 
Ts there a God? 
“ Tis tomb but blazons forth Licinus’ shame, 
Cato’s and Pompey’s an undying Fame. 
There is a God.” 
Niebuhr pronounces the above Latin a genuine 
ancient epigram, and one of the most beautiful 
that has come down to us. Who is the author? 
A. B. R. 


Belmont. 


“ Mother Carey's Chickens.” — The following 
fact may be interesting to some of your readers. 
In the month of August last I was returning from 
India in the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steamer, “ Hindostan,” when a little to the east- 


ward of the island of Socotra, I was looking over | 


the ship’s bows as she cut her way through the 
water, a number of these little birds emerged from 
beneath the surface, and flew away as if frightened. 
They could not have been asleep on the water, as 
I saw them distinctly come out of it; making a 
noise resembling-that produced by the sudden 
lifting of a hand-net. 
W.S. Harvey, R.N., F.R.G.S., 
H., M. Ship “ Princess Royal.” 
Malta. 





Mueries. 
THE BALLAD OF SIR ANDREW BARTON. 


The turning point of the naval battle between 
Howard, Lord High Admiral of England, and this 
celebrated pirate, has never as yet been satisfac- 
torily explained. Can any of your readers throw 
light upon it? They will remember the ballad 
tells us that when the admiral sailed to find his 
enemy, he met a merchant, Henry Hunt, whose 
ship had been plundered by Barton the preceding 
day. He advises with Hunt as to the best way of 
proceeding, and vows to capture the pirate and 
bring him aboard. 

“ The Merchant said, ‘ If you will do so, 
Take Counsel then I pray withal, 
Let no Man to his Top-castle go, 
Nor strive to let his Beams down fall.” 
The poet relates how the Lord Admiral found 





the pirate ; how the battle began with the “ pieces | 


of ordnance”— which must have been of some 
weight as “ one cruel shot killed fourteen men” — 
till at length Barton, as a last resource, calls on 
one of bis men : — 
“ Then did he on Gordion call, 
Unto the Top-castle for to go, 
And bid his Beams he should let fall, 
For he greatly fear’d an Overthrow.” 


Gordion proceedsto “swerve” (climb?) up the 
mast tree, but the celebrated archer (for archers 
at that time seem to have been the riflemen of the 
navy, the hand-gun, with its rest, &c., being es 
cially unwieldy on board ship,) William Horse. 
ley is called, and shoots him in the attempt. The 
pirate’s nephew, and, at last, the pirate himself 
make the same endeavour to “let the beams down 
fall,” and they share the same fate from Horse. 
ley’s arrows. The admiral then boards, and takes 

| the ship; which must have been very large, ag 
they found 360 men still alive on board. The 
only attempt at an explanation that I have heard 
is, that the “ beams” were large sticks of timber 
drawn up to the yard-arms, and then suddenl 
let fall down the other ship’s hatchway to break 
through her bottom, and so sink her. But first, 
not to speak of the difficulty of hitting the hatch. 
| way, a beam heavy enough to do this sort of exe. 
cution must have been as long as the height of 
| the yard-arm, and consequently could not have 
acquired impetus enough in the fall to knock a 
hole in the bottom, apart from the clumsiness of 
the whole contrivance. But second, we have this 
objection: — It is surely as easy to hoist any 
weight to the yard-arm from the deck as from 
the top, and certainly as easy to let go the rope 
that sustains it. Why, then, should they expose 
their lives in going aloft to do what might quite 
as well be done in safety on deck, and what was 
the importance of the operation? ‘The same re- 
| marks apply with equal force to any attempt to lay 
| “beams” from one ship to another for the pure 
pose of boarding; besides, in the stanza first 
| cited it seems to have been the wish and intention 
| of the English admiral to do this himself. In the 
current number of the Gentleman's Magazine is & 
complaint that we want more information on an- 
cient shipping ; perhaps this Query may help to 
direct the attention of some able antiquary to the 
subject. A.A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Minor Queries. 


Ballad Catalogues. —In an article on the Roz- 
burghe Ballads, contained in the North British 
Review for Nov. 1846, the writer at its conclu- 
sion says: “ We can state with tolerable certainty 
that it is in contemplation to draw up a separate 
catalogue of the Ballads. Can you or any of 
ay numerous correspondents state whetber this 

as been done or not by the Museum authorities, 
or any other party, and whether such catalogue 
been published?* Also, whether any list, more 


| or less complete, has ever been published of the bal- 





[* Since 1846, each ballad has been separately entered 
in the General Catalogue in the Reading Room; but 0 


| publication containing them has been issued. ] 
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lads in the Pepysian collection at Cambridge, and 
the Anthony 2 Wood collection at Oxford ? S. A. 


« Blodius” in Heraldry. —In Parker's Glossary 
of Heraldry, under the word “ Blodius,” I find a 
reference to “Gules.” Under “Gules” nothing 
js said about “ Blodius.” If the learned editor of 
the Glossary meant to imply that blodius and 
gules are synonymous, surely he is in error. Blo- 
dius in the mediaeval inventories, &c. always (I 
imagine) stands for blue. SeLRACH. 


Sir John Fenwick. —I shall feel obliged to any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” who will supply me with in- 
formation as to the family of Sir John Fenwick, 
who died on Tower Hill, Jan. 28, 1697. Sir John, 
by his wife Lady Mary, daughter of the Earl of 
Carlisle, had four children, one daughter and three 
sons, all of whom died in youth or infancy ; he is 
represented in the pedigree in my possession to 
have had no brother, but two sisters. Of these 
sisters, one was married to Sir Thomas Loraine ; 
and the other, Mary, to one Bee or Bye. Is this 
account correct? and if so, did either of the sis- 
ters leave children, and who are their present re- 
presentatives ? R. B. 


Fleetwood, Recorder of London. — Is there any 
known portrait of him in existence? William 
Fleetwood was an illegitimate son of Robert (Sir 
H. Ellis says of Richard) Fleetwood, a younger 
brother of Thomas Fleetwood of the Vache in 
Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, who was Master of 
the Mint, and Sheriff of Bucks in 1564. He was 
of the Middle Temple, was elected Recorder of 
London 28th April, 1571, which he resigned 31st 
July, 1576. He was Member of Parliament for 
the city of London 14th, 27th, 28th, and 31st Eli- 
zabeth ; Serjeant-at-Law 1580, and Queen's Ser- 
jeant 1592. He was a Bencher of the Middle 
Temple, and his arms are in one of the windows 
of Middle Temple hall. He established his family 
at Great Missenden, Bucks ; and dying at his house 
in Noble Street, Aldgate, 28th Feb. 1594, was 
buried at Great Missenden. Geo. R. Corner. 


Genealogical : John Cousens. — Can any of your 
correspondents supply me with any information 
concerning the family of Cousens. John Cousens 
of Prinstead Lodge, near Emsworth, Sussex, Esq. 
was the third son of Cousens, Esq., who 
lived either at Prinstead Lodge or at Ports- 
mouth. The said John Cousens married, Ist, 
Mary, daughter of Matthews, Esq., by whom 
he had no children; and 2ndly, Jane, third daugh- 
ter and (I think) co-heiress of Richard White, 
Esq. (Query, arms of White ?), by his wife Mary 
Antrim, or Antram. Mr. Cousens died about 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, aged over ninety. 
Prinstead Lodge and the estate descended to his 
eldest son John, by whom it was sold some years 
afterwards, 








I have seen a painting of Prinstead 


Lodge, with an inscription underneath to the ef- 
fect that it was “The Seat of the late John 
Cousens, Esq.,” but did not convey any farther 
information. What are the arms of Cousens ? 
The late Mr. Cousens used, I believe, a dragon’s 
head for a crest. Who were the Antrims, or An- 
trams, and what were their arms, if any? Does 
any such family now exist? I will just say that 
it is information relating to the ancestors of Mr. 
Cousens, and not his descendants, that I am in 
search of. Replies to any of the above Queries 
will oblige. J. A. Pn. 


Pot-galley.—The apparatus consisting of a long 
pole placed in the top of a post, and used by 
market-gardeners, brickmakers, &c. for drawing 
water is called by this name: whence is the word 
derived ? A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Sir Ralph Freeman. — This gentleman was ap- 
pointed one of the masters of requests in 1617, 
and occurs as holding the office in July, 1660. 
We shall be glad of answers to the following 
queries respecting him:—1. Who were his pa- 
rents? 2. Was he related to Sir Ralph Freeman, 
Lord Mayor of London, who died s. p. m. 16th 
March, 1633-4, et. 70? 3. He married a relative 
of the Duke of Buckingham. Who was this lady? 
4. He was with Charles II. in exile, and was sent 
over to England by that monarch on the eve of 
the Restoration. Is there any notice of him dur- 
ing the Civil War? 5. Was he the Captain Sir 
Ralph Freeman who was nominated a Knight of 
the Royal Oak, 1660? 6. Was he (as stated in 
Brayley and Britton’s Surrey, iv. 250.) Master of 
the Mint? 7. He was living in November, 1662. 
When did he die? 8. Did he leave any, and 
what, issue? 9. Where are now the portraits of 
him and his wife which were formerly at his resi- 
dence, Betchworth Place, in Surrey? 10. What 
were his arms ? C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Sir William and Sir Richard Weston. — Can 
you tell me where any information is to be picked 
up respecting Sir William Weston, Prior of the 
Knights Hospitallers in England in the early part 
of the reign of Henry VIIL, or his brother Sir 
Richard Weston ?* P. S.C. 


Earl of Jersey: Lord Guernsey.—Can you tell 
me what led, Ist, to the title of Jersey being taken 
by the family of Villiers ? 2ndly, to the title of 
Guernsey being taken by the family of Finch ? 

MELETESs. 

Hollow Sword-blade Company of London. — 

Where may I find particulars of the Hollow 


[* Some incidental notices of Sir William Weston oc- 
cur in our 1* §. vii. 629.; viii. 192.; xi. 201. — Ep. ] 
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Sword-blade Company of London, as connected 
with Ireland ? Apusa. 





HMlinor Queries with Answers. 


Railways in Great Britain and Ireland. —In 
what years were the leading railways in Great 
Britain and Treland opened to the public? Which 
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was the earliest railway on the atmospheric prin- | 


ciple ? and is there any such railway at present 
in operation ? AbBuBa. 


[ The first experiment with a locomotive steam-engine, 
on an ordinary tramway, was made by Richard Trevethic 
in 1804, in the neighbourhood of Merthyr Tydvil, Gla- 
morganshire. The engine succeeded in dragging after it 
several waggons containing ten tons of bar-iron, at the 
rate of about five miles an hour. It was never employed 
to do regular work, but was abandoned after a few expe- 
riments. ‘The next projector of a railway steam-engine 
was Mr. Blenkinsop of Leeds, who, 12 Aug. 1812, began 
running his patent engines on the tramway extending 
from the Middleton Collieries to his native town, a dis- 
tance of about 34 miles. His engines continued for many 
years to be employed in the haulage of coal, and fur- 
nished the first instance of locomotive power for com- 
mercial purposes. On the 25 July, 1814, an improved 
locomotive engine, constructed by George Stephenson, 
commenced running upon the Killingworth Railway, and 
proved to be the most successful engine of its kind that 
had yet been invented. On an ascending gradient of 1 in 
450, the engine succeeded in drawing after it eight loaded 
carriages of thirty tons weight, at about four miles an 
hour. In the same year (1814) Mr. Wm. James con- 
structed a railway from Stratford-on-Avon to Moreton- 
in-the-Marsh, for the special purpose of being worked 
by locomotive power. A much more important under- 
taking about the same time, however, was that of Mr. 


Edw. Pease of Darlington (a man of whom it was | 
said, “he could look a hundred years a-head,” and) | 


who, with the assistance of Stephenson, established the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, which was opened 
for traffic 27 Sept. 1825. That was the first public 
highway on which locomotive engines were exclusively 
employed. Its success led to the construction of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Line, opened 15 Sept. 1830. 
On the last-mentioned occasion Mr. Huskisson, whilst in 
the act of shaking hands with “The Iron Duke,” was 
thrown down and ran over by the “ Rocket” engine, 
when the wounded body of the unfortunate gentleman 
was conveyed a distance of fifteen miles in twenty-five 
minutes, or at the rate of thirty-six miles an hour, —an 
incredible speed at that time. The Liverpool and Bir- 


mingham Line was opened 4 July, 1837; the London and | 


Birmingham, 17 Sept. 1838; the London and Southamp- 
ton, 11 May, 1840; London and Bristol, 30 June, 1841; 
South-Eastern, 1849; Dublin and Kingstown, 17 Dec. 
1834; Belfast and Portadown, 1842; Dublin and Drog- 
heda, 26 May, 1844; Dublin and Carlow, 10 Aug. 1846; 
Belfast and County Down, April, 1850; Cork and Ban- 
don, Dec. 1851; Tipperary and Clonmel, April, 1852. 
A railway on the atmospheric principle was first patented 
by Messrs. Clegg and Samuda, who publicly tested its 
working in 1840, on an unfinished portion of the West 
London Railway. The results of the experiment were 
so satisfactory that the Dublin and Kingston Company 
adopted it between Kingston and Dalkey, Sept. 1843 ; and 
the London and Croydon Company in 1845. The South 
Devon Company also adopted it for a while, on a portion 





of their line (i.e. from Exeter to Starcross). The atmo- 


| I believe, for the first time in Rome, 1688. 
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spheric mode of traction, however, has been, we believe, 
everywhere abandoned, and the prediction of George 
Stephenson fulfilled: “Jt won't do: it is only the fixed 
engines and ropes over again, in another form.”] 


Fontibus ex Gracis.— Dr. Dibdin observes of 
a copy of the Vulgate in the Spencer Library, 
that it is chiefly valuable as being an edition 
Fontibus ex Grecis; and he then proceeds to 
quote the colophon of the book at length. [ 
should be much obliged to any of your corre. 
spondents who would inform me what is the first 
edition to which this colophon is annexed, and 
why its presence increases the value of an edition, 
I have it in an edition of the Vulgate as late as 
1520, printed at Lyons by Gueynard, alias Pinet, 

[ We are indebted to the kindness of Gro. Orror, Esq., 
for the following reply to this Query :—* Dr. Dibdin in his 
Library Companion (p. 15.) states, that ‘It is almost es- 
sential to the character of a well-chosen biblical collection 
to have the first Latin version from the Hebrew Text, and 
a first similar version from the Greek Text; each in con- 
tradistinction to the Latin Vulgate. These impressions 
are called Fontibus ex Gracis, and Fontibus ex Hebrais. 
The former first appeared in 1479, the latter in 1696, 
The Doctor is wrong in both these dates; the second edi- 
tion of the Fontibus ex Gracis was 1479; the first not 
having a date. The Fontibus ex Hebrais was published, 
Le Long de- 
scribes nine editions of the Fontibus ex Gracis, 1. without 
date; 2. 1479; 3.1481; 4. 1483; 5. 1485; 6. 1486; 7. 
1486; 8. 1487; 9. 1489. None of these editions have the 
name of the printer or the place of publication. They 
have the following lines: — 

‘ Fontibus ex grecis hebreorum quoque libris 

Emendata satis et decorata simul 
Biblia sum preesens superos ego testor et astra 
Est impressa nec in orbe mihi similis. 
Singula queque loca cum Concordantibus extant 
Orthographia simul quam bene pressa manet.” 
And fifteen lines, beginning with — 

‘ Biblia quem retinet sequitur nunc metricus ordo.’ 
The value of these editions is much greater than that of 
ordinary Latin Bibles, on account of their rarity, and of 
their containing the 151st Psalm of David on slaying Go- 
liath. I possess a beautiiul manuscript copy in folio on 
vellum and two printed copies. —GrorGe Orror.”} 


St. Barbara, —Is St. Barbe the patron saint of 
artillerymen, as commonly reported ? and, if s0, 
what is the origin of the idea. H. M. H. 


In Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art, edit. 
1857, vol. ii. p. 492., is an interesting account of St. Bar- 
bara, Fr. Sainte Barbe, the petron saint of armourers and 
gunsmiths; of fire-arms and fortifications; and who is 
invoked against thunder and lightning, and all accidents 
arising from explosions of gunpowder. “The legend of 
St. Barbara,” says Mrs. Jameson, “was introduced from 
the East, about the same time with that of St. Catherine. 
She is the armed Pallas or Bellona of the antique mytho- 
logy, reproduced under the aspect of a Christian martyr. 
As patroness of fire-arms and against sudden death, the 
effigy of St. Barbara is a frequent ornament on shields, 
armour, and particularly great guns and fieldpieces. Her 
whole history is found on a suit of armour which the 
Emperor Maximilian sent as a present to Henry VIII. ia 
1509, now preserved in the Tower.” ] 
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Matthias Earbery. — Where can I find an ac- 
count of Matthias Earbery, the Nonjuror, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, a.s. 1710? There 
was another Matthias, or Matthew, Earbery, 
whom Watt confounds with him, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, a.n. 1679, author of Deism Ex- 
amined and Confuted, ‘ANeds. 

Dublin. 

[Dr. Bliss, in Reliquie Hearniane, p. 474., has furnished 
an interesting notice of this sturdy Nonjuror :—* Earbery 
was a political writer of some renown. He was born 
July 11, 1690, educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and exercised his pen with great spirit and courage in 
defence of the Stuarts and the Tory cause. The follow- 
ing is the most complete list of his works I have been 
able to procure: Principles of Church Unity Considered, 
Lond. 1716, 8vo. An Answer to Mr. Whiston’s Disser- 
tation on the Ignatian Epistles, Lond. 1716, 8vo. History 
of the German Reformation, founded upon Heresye of 
John Wickliffe, John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, 1720, 
8vo. History of the Clemency of our English Monarchs, 
Lond, 1717; 2nd edit. 1720. This was accounted a sedi- 
tious libel, upon which the author retreated into France, 
and published 4 Vindication of the History of Clemency, 
with Reflections upon the late Proceedings against the 
Author, Lond. 1720, 8vo. Upon Earbery’s absconding 
from the kingdom, sentence of outlawry was pronounced 
against him, which was reversed in the Court of King’s 
Bench, Dec. 2, 1725. An Admonition to Dr. Kennet, ap- 
pended to the Earl of Nottingham’s Answer to Whiston, 
Lond. 1721, 8vo. Tho. Burnett on the State of the Dead, 
and of those that are to rise. Translated from the Latin. 
With Remarks upon each Chapter, and an Answer to all 
the Heresies therein, Lond. 1727, 8vo. The Occasional 
Historian, No. 1. Lond. 1730; Nos. IL. & IIL, 1731: No. 
IV. and last, 1732. This was written against The Crafts- 
man, in pursuance of an advertisement inserted in the 
London Evening Post of Sept. 20, 1730: “ Whereas The 
Craftsman has for some time past openly declared himself 
to be a root and branch man, and has made several injust 
and scandalous reflections upon the family of the Stuarts, 
not sparing even King Charles I.: this is to give notice, 
that if he reflects further upon any one of that line, I 
shall shake his rotten commonwealth principles into 
atoms. MarruiAs Earpery.’ He died Oct, 3, 1740. 
There is a neat small portrait of him in gown and band, 
‘jam politice denatus, postea resurrecturus cum patria,’ 
J. Cole, sculp. from a picture by J. Fry.” 


Risings.—In Rapin's History of England, 2nd 
edit., in 2 vols. fol., 1733, it is stated that Isabella, 





daughter of Philippe IV. (dit le Bel), widow of | 


Edward II. of England, and mother of Edw. IIL, 
was confined by the latter to her house at Risings, 
-~ Crea for twenty-eight years. (Rapin, i. 
3. 
I request to be informed where, in the neigh- 
urhood of London, Risings was situated? In 
an old map I observe “ Riseing Cast” put down, 
about a mile, as I judge, N.E. of Ilford in Essex ; 
and perhaps some correspondent will inform me if 
that be the spot in question, and furnish me with 
some account of “ Riseing Cast.” ScruTAToR. 
(The place where Isabella the Fair was confined, and 
destined to spend the long years of her widowhood, was 
Castle-Rising in Norfolk, which is 102 miles from Lon- 
don. It was part of her own demesnes, having been 


lately surrendered to her by the widowed lady of the last 
baron of Montalt. Enough remains to show that Castle- 
Rising must have been almost an impregnable fortress. 
See Blomefield’s Norfolk, edit. 1808, vol. ix. pp. 42—58.] 
Heraldic. —Can any of your readers more con- 
versant with heraldry than myself, inform me how 
the following shield should be described? I give 
the best description I can: Party per pale, or and 
gules, a cross molines, in the cantons or quarters, 
lst and 4th three annulets 2. 1, 2nd and 3rd a lion 
passant guardant, counterchanged. The latter part 
is the difficulty. After looking in two or three 
books on the subject, I cannot find in them an in- 
stance of different charges being thus described 
about a cross. G. E. 
{The shield may be described as “ Quarterly Ist and 
4th or 3 annulets gules, 2nd and 3rd gules, a lion passant 
guardant or, over all a cross moline counterchanged.” 
Our correspondent should have forwarded a drawing. ] 





Replies, 

ST. PAUL'S VISIT TO BRITAIN (2"¢ §, vii. 90. 158. 
222.): PREEXISTENCE oF souts (2"™ §. ii. 329. 
453. 517.; iii. 50. 132.; iv. 157. 234. 298.) 
Who is the poet who applies to St. Paul the 

designation of Wolf, as is stated in the Life of 

Wolfgangus by Otho (Pertz, iv. 521.), 

“ O lupe Paule rapax, quid jam remanebit in orbe 

Quod non ore trahas?” 

where it is shown that these metempsychosologic 

appellations are used in a good as well as bad 

sense: thus Christ is the lion of the tribe of Judah, 
although Satan, “as a roaring lion walketh about 
seeking whom he may devour.” The doctrine of 

Pythayoras and Plato is humorously illustrated in 

The Dreamer (a series of dreams forming an in- 

direct satire on the abuses of religion, literature, 

&e. by Dr. William King) by quotations from 

sacred as well as profane writers, e. g. Isaiah, lvi. 

10, 11.; Nahum, ii. 12. :— 

“A judicious critic,” he writes, “or observant reader, 
will scarce allow that more than four or five, in the long 
catalogue of Roman Emperors, had any humanity ; and al- 
though they might perhaps have a just claim to be stiled 
Lords of the Earth, they had no right to the title of Men. 
There is an excellent dissertation in Erasmus on the 
princely qualities of the ‘Eagle and the Lion; wherein 
that great wit has demonstrated that Emperors and Kings 
are very justly represented by those animals, or that there 
must be a similarity in their souls, as all their actions are 
similar and correspondent.” 

When the opinion of the Preexistence of Souls 
was discussed in “N. & Q.” (2™¢ S. ii. iii. iv.) 
the work of a very celebrated writer bearing en- 
tirely on this subject was overlooked: I mean that 
of Samuel Parker, Bishop of Oxford, entitled — 

“ Account of the Platonick Philosophy; with an Ac- 
count of the Nature and Extent of the Divine Dominion 
and Goodness, especially as they refer to Origen’s Hypo- 
thesis concerning the Pre-existence of Souls, with a Re- 
futation of the Doctrine itself.” 
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To return to St. Paul. Notwithstanding your 
correspondent S. C.’s objections to the well-known 
authorities referred to by Mr. Ler, and the nega- 
tive argument deduced from Bede's silence, I 
cannot see the reasonableness of his conclusion 
that the tradition of St. Paul's preaching in 
Britain is a mere fable, especially when I find the 
following remarkable verses in the Life of St. 
Martin (prope ad finem, lib. iii.) by Fortunatus 
Venantius, who lived some years before Bede: — 
«“ Dogmata que Christi toto sparsere per orbem, 

Que dixere prius: tu es Christus filius almi 

Altithronique Dei dominantis et omnipotentis, 

Ac super hac petra fundata Ecclesia regnat, 

Quam nec flabra movent, neque vertit turbo procella, 

Nec trahit undivagam pluviatilis imber arenam, 

Hee quia viva tenet petra fundamenta salutis ; 

Contra quam porte inferni nunquam arma valebunt. 

Quid sacer ille simul Paulus, tuba gentibus ampla? 

Per mare, per terras Christi preconia fundens, 

Europam, atque Asiam, Libyam sale, dogmate com- 

plens ; 

Et qua sol radiis tendit, stylus ille cucurrit, 

Arctos, meridies, hinc plenus vesper et ortus, 

Transit et oceanum, vel qua facit insula portum ; 

Quasque Britannus habet terras, atque ultima Thyle. 

Buccina concrepuit’ regiones una per omnes, 

. . * . . . 

Principibus geminis fidei sub principe Roma, 

Carnis Apostolic quo sunt duo celsa sepulchra, 

Prima tenent terris, et utrique priora supernis, 

Dogmatis ore pares, et sedis honore curulis, 

Ambo triumphantes spargunt nova dona per orbem: 

Una nempe die quos passio sancta beavit, 

Et sacra sic geminus signavit tempora consul : 

Quis splendor paribus rutilabat ab ore coruscus 

Lucifer, ut radiis premeretur vultibus illis, 

Quippe nec ipsa micat tantum rota fulgida Solis.” 


The early existence and propagation of Chris- 
tianity in this island is well attested: that it may 
have been introduced by St. Paul is not only pos- 
sible, but highly probable, considering that Apos- 
tle’s special vocation to the Gentiles, 

“ Hebreus, Grecus, Romanus, Barbarus, Indus,” 
and the interest with which in his time Britain, as 
a recent conquest, must have been regarded in 
Rome. BreviotnecarR CHueTHamM. 


It would occupy too much of your valuable 
space to enter fully into all the arguments which 


may be adduced in favour of the “ probability” of | 


St. Paul’s having preached in Britain. I will, 
however, endeavour to give as concisely as possible 
the authorities upon which I rested when I made 
that statement ; and when my friend S. C. has read 
them, I trust he will think that “there may be a 
probability established that S. Paul preached in 
Britain.” 

First, then, as to the expression used by S. Cle- 
ment, éml 7d répua ris Ai’oews, I think a Roman 
writer living in the age of S. Clement would by 
such an expression include the British Isles. Ca- 
tullus, who flourished p.c. 50, speaks of Britain as 
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“ Ultima Britannica ” and “ Ultima Occidentis Tp. 
sula” (Carm. xxix.); and, again, he speaks of the 
inhabitants as “ horribiles ultimosque Britannos” 
(Carm. xi.). Horace also calls them “ ultimos 
orbis Britannos” (Carm. i. 35.). Plutarch, in his 


| Life of Cesar, denominates the sea between Gayl 


| the Apostles. 


and Britain “the Western Ocean.” Eusebius 
( Vita Const. i. c. 25. 41.), and Nicephorus (Ais, 
lib. i. 1.) give the same name to the British 
Ocean; and, lastly, Theodoret (Relig. Hist. c. 26, 
tom. iii. p. 881., D, ed. 1642) enumerates the in- 
habitants of Spain, Britain, and Gaul, which he 
says lie between the other two, and describes 
them as dwelling in the extreme bounds of the West. 
The language of S. Clement may therefore be 
fairly held to imply that St. Paul went, not only 
to Spain, but also to the most remote of the three 
western provinces, Spain, Gaul, and Britain. 
Secondly. There is distinct evidence that the 
gospel was preached in the British Isles by some of 
Trenzus (lib. i. ¢. ii. iii, p. 57. ed. 
Paris, 1675), who wrote in the second century, 
speaks of Christianity as propagated to the utmost 
bounds of the earth by the Apostles, and particu- 
larly specifies “the churches planted in Spain and 
the Celtick nations:” in the latter were included 


| the people of Germany, Gaul, and Britain. Ter- 


tullian, who flourished the latter end of the second 


| century (adv. Jud@os, sec. 7. p. 189. ed. 1675), 
| speaks of the church having extended to all the 
| boundaries of Spain and the different nations of 
| Gaul and parts of Britain, inaccessible to the Ro- 


mans, but subject to Christ. Origen (Hom. in 
Ezek. iv.), who wrote in the beginning of the third 
century, asks, “ When, before the coming of Christ, 


| did the land of Britain agree in the worship of 


God?” Lactantius (Demonst. Persec. c. iii. p. 
55.) at the beginning of the fourth century, says 
that, “ Christianity spread itself into the east and 


| west, into every corner of the known world, and 





into nations however barbarous.” Eusebius, the 
favourite of Constantine (who was born in Bri- 
tain), and who was present at the Council of Nice, 
at which British bishops were present (Collier, i. 
65.}, and who had a particular curiosity to exa- 
mine the history of all churches, declares ex- 
pressly ( Demonst. Evang. lib. iii. p. 112. D. Co- 
loniw, 1688), that “some of the Apostles passed 
over the ocean to those which are called the British 
Islands,” an assertion which Eusebius is not likely 
to have made unless it was well known that Chris- 
tianity was planted in Britain by the Apostles; 
since, at the time Eusebius wrote, Britain was the 
talk of the world on account of the revolt of Ca- 
rausius and Allectus, the victory and death of 
Constantius in Britain, the succession of Constan- 
tine, and his being declared emperor by the Ro- 
man army then in Britain. Such being the case 
it is very unlikely that Eusebius would have 
stated that the Apostles preached the gospel i 
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the British Isles unless he had good authority for 
so doing. Hence, on the authority of S. Cle- 
ment, Ireneus, Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius, 
we conclude that the gospel was preached in 

Britain by some of the Apostles. 

Since, then, an Apostle first preached the gospel 
in Britain, we have now to consider the testimony 
afforded us of St. Paul being that Apostle. St. 
Jerome (Cat. Scrip. Eccles. tom. i. p- 266. D. 
Basil, 1583), says “ S¢. Paul after his imprison- 
ment preached the gospel in the western parts,” 
by which expression, say Bps. Stillingfleet and 
Burgess, the British Isles were especially under- 
stood. Theodoret (Ps. exvi. p. 87. ed. 1642), says 
that St. Paul preached “in Italy and Spain,” and 
(having thus distinctly mentioned Spain), adds, 
“carried salvation to the islands which lie in the 
ocean.” What islands can these be but the British? 
Venantius Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers, in the 
sixth century, says St. Paul passed over the 
ocean to the island of Britain, and to the Ultima 
Thule : — 

“Transit et oceanum vel qua facit insula pprtum, 
Quasque Britannus habet terras, quasque Ultima Thule.” 
Sophronius, a patriarch of Jerusalem, who 

flourished in the seventh century, in a sermon on 
the Nativity of the Apostles (vide Godwin, de 
Presulibus Anglia, cap. i. p. 6. ed. 1743), says ex- 
pressly, that “ St. Paul visited and preached the 
gospel in Spain, and in the Island of Britain; 
and, lastly, Nicephorus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who wrote in the ninth century, says (Hist. 
lib. ii. c. 40. ed. 1588), “ one of the Apostles went 
to Egypt and Libya, and another to the extreme 
countries of the Ocean, and to the British Isles.” 
Such is the direct historical testimony to the fact 
of the gospel being preached in Britain by one of 
the Apostles, that one being St. Paul himself. 
When we add to this the testimony of Gildas, that 
“the gospel was here received before the fatal de- 
feat of the Britains by Suetonius Paulinus,” which 
is generally placed in the seventh or eighth year 
of Nero; St. Paul having been released from his 
first imprisonment at Rome in the fifth year of that 
emperor. When we consider also that it has been 
calculated that at this period there were no fewer 
than 48,000 Roman soldiers, including their auxi- 
liaries in Britain, so that there must have been 
great intercourse at this time between Britain and 
the capital, is it very unlikely that St. Paul, just 
released from a two years’ imprisonment, burning 
with heat, after his long captivity, more fully to 
preach the gospel, should have taken advantage 
of this intercourse, prompted thereto by the com- 
mand which he had received from his heat when 
in a trance in the Temple at Jerusalem He had 
said unto him, “ Depart, for I will send thee far 
hence unto the Gentiles ” ? 

_I will add but one more testimony from the an- 

cient British ‘Triads, or metrical triplets of the | 
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Welsh, of which the celebrated antiquary Mr. 
Vaughan has said, “the majority of the Triads 
have probably existed as traditions from a period 
coeval with the facts they record,’ —at the same 
time referring the collecting and committing of 
them to writing to the seventh century. Now in 
the thirty-fifth Historical Triad we are told: — 

“ Of the three Blessed Princes of the Isle of Britain, the 
first was Bran the Blessed, who first brought the faith of 
Christianity to the Cambrians from Rome, where he had 
been seven years as an hostage for his son Caradog, or 
Caractacus, whom the Romans put in prison after being 
betrayed through the enticement of Boadicea, Queen of 
the Britons.” 

Now, when we remember that the captivity of 
Caractacus’s father was coincident with that of St. 
Paul (why may they not have met in the same 
prison ?), and also that his release from captivity 
was in the same year in which St. Paul was al- 
lowed to depart from Rome, viz. 58, we shall 
have at least a clue to the conversion of Bran, if 
not to the immediate cause which may have in- 
duced St. Paul to visit Britain. 

S. C. objects the silence of Bede as an argu- 
ment against St. Paul's preaching in Britain. 
Bede was a Saxon monk, hostile to the Britons, 
and, as we all know, anxious to refer everything 
to Rome. He says nothing of the introduction of 
Christianity to Britain before the time of Lucius, 
whereas we know from good authority that Bri- 
tain received Christianity in the time of the Apos- 
tles. Besides Bede often made glaring mistakes : 
in the very chapter in which he mentions that 
Lucius became a Christian (he does not say Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Britain in his reign) 
he says also, “Marcus Antoninus Verus, the 
14th from Augustus, was made emperor together 
with his brother Aurelius Commodus :” the truth 
being that no such emperors as the two men- 
tioned ever reigned together, Commodus being 
the son of Marcus Aurelius, and Verus his son-in- 
law. 

S. C. speaks boldly when he claims “ most of 
the historians of our day” as agreeing in his con- 
clusions. To say nothing of Speed, Parker, Cam- 
den, Godwin, Ussher, Stillingfleet, Cave, Gibson, 
Alford, Rapin, Mason, Nelson, Collier, Stanhope, 
and Trapp, all of whom (and what great names 
are there amongst them!) are in favour of St. 
Paul's visit to Britain. Besides these there are 
Bishop Burgess, Soames, Palmer, Churton, Bates, 
and Yeowell, in our own day, who hold the same 
opinion as they did. 

On the whole, then, I conclude in the words of 
Bp. Gibson (vide his ed. of Camden's Britannia, 
vol. i. p. 46. ed. 1772), that from the authority of 
Clemens Romanus, aided by that of other writers, 
“it follows not only that the gospel was preached 


| in Britain in the time of the Apostles, but that 


St. Paul himself was the preacher of it.” we 
I am indebted for many of the above authorities, 
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and for much other valuable matter, to Chancellor 
Harington, who, as I before stated, holds the same 
opinion as that given in the text. 

I would refer those who wish fully to study this 
subject to Stillingfleet’s Origines Britannice, c. 
i.; Ussher’s Britan. Eccles. Antiq. vol. v. c. i. p. 19. 


ed. 1846; Camden's Britan. vol. i. p. 46. ed. 1772; | 


Collier, vol. i. pp. 12—15. ed. 1852; Cave's Life 


| 
connected with one which is common amongst the Irish 


of St. Paul; and especially Bishop Burgess’ (of | 
Salisbury) Tracts on the Origin and Independence | 


of the Ancient British Church, 1815. 
Aurrep T. Les. 
Ahoghill Rectory, Ballymena. 





An examination of the various supposed au- 
thorities alleged in support of S. Paul’s visit is 
given in a lecture on the subject by Dr. Cardwell, 
published separately as a pamphlet in 1837. In 
this is clearly shown, as it seems to me, the insufli- 
ciency of the citations adduced from Greek and 
Latin writers to bear out any positive conclusion 
in favour of the hypothesis of S. Paul's having 
preached in Britain. W. D. Macray. 


FOR THE SOULS OF THE SLAIN IN 


BATTLE. 
(2"4 S. vii. 210.) 

I have no wish to enter the lists with such an 
acknowledged scholar and learned antiquary as 
the Rev. Dr. Topp of Trin. Coll., Dublin, but 
having tried a tilt with him some two years since 
on Irish gold, and having had the “ best of it,” I 
venture now to correct two manifest errors into 
which he has fallen on the subject which heads 
this notice. He says it is probable that the cele- 
brated race-course of Newcastle was, in the tenth 
century, used as a race-course. I know a good 
deal about Ireland and Irish ceremonies, and I 
know the race-course in question ; and the “ pro- 
babilities ” that it was used as a horse-race course 
at so early a date are all against the assertion. I 
believe horse-racing, as a national sport, cannot 
be traced to an earlier date in England than the 
reign of James I., and it is pretty certain that the 


CEREMONY 


sport was introduced into Ireland from this coun- | 


try. So much for the first mistake.* 

With regard to the ceremony mentioned about 
the gillies driving the women, I have never heard 
nor read of such a thing before. I am under the 
impression that the translation should be again 
revised, when perhaps a different construction 
may be arrived at, capable of a better interpreta- 
tion or explanation. But, says the learned and 
reverend Doctor, — 

“ But it is also not improbable that the ceremony was 

{* Our correspondent has clearly misunderstood Dr. 


Topp, who does not say one word about a horse race.— 
Ep. “N. & Q.”"] 





peasantry at the present day, viz. that of making rounds 
at wells or ‘ stations’ (such as Crough Patrick, Lough 
Deary [qy. Derg?], &c. I have seen women, and men 
too, make these rounds on bare knees, upon sharp gravel 
until they went away bleeding and lacerated.” 

I am by no means as old a man as the Rev. Dr, 
Topp, and yet I have seen men and women go 
round “holy wells” on their knees, but for quite 
a different purpose. I may premise, however, 
that within the last twenty-five years the Catholic 
clergy of Ireland have succeeded in totally abo- 
lishing the “stations.” There are few ancient 
churchyards in Ireland that has not a spring well 
within their precincts. These wells were dedi- 
cated to the patron saint of the diocese or locality, 
and were held in much veneration by the people, 
The gatherings about these wells were on p on 
niversary of the patron saint, and hence the well- 
known Irish “pattern.” The people who collected 
about these wells,"“and went round them on their 
knees, did not do so for the benefit of the souls of 
their departed friends, but for the purpose of per- 
forming penance for their own offences, or paying 
some secret vow made to the Creator, either by 
way of thanksgiving for some benefit, or in atone- 
ment for some sin, These penances or thanks- 
givings were always self-imposed, and had no- 
thing whatever to do with any dogma of religion 
or rule of the Church. In process of time crowds 
of idle people used to collect at these patterns, and 
as a matter of course tents were set up for the 
sale of drink. This led to great abuse, and fight- 
ing followed. The clergy, as before remarked, 
have succeeded in completely abolishing these 
scenes. From this it will be seen that there was 
no connexion with these and the strange cere- 
mony mentioned by Dr. Topp,—a ceremony that 
I have never heard even allusion to in the tradi- 
tions of the country, and I am acquainted with 
most that prevail in all parts of Ireland. My ob- 
ject, therefore, is to set the learned and reverend 
Doctor right in two respects: first, to show that 
horse-racing was not known in Ireland in the 
tenth century, and, second, that the “going round 
the stations” had no reference to the strange cere- 
mony he mentions, if the latter ever existed. 

S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool, 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Sir Harris Nicolas. —I am able to comply 
with the first of your correspondent F, G.’s re- 
quests (2"¢ S. vii. 238.), by informing him that on 
a tablet in St. Martin's church, near Looe, Corn- 
wall, where the late Sir H. Nicolas inherited 4 
small property, there is an inscription to bis me- 
mory. It records Sir H.'s rank and professions, 
and the dates of his birth and burial, then saying 
where his remains lie, concludes with these words : 
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«his numerous works will be the best monument 


” 


to his memory in his native land This inscrip- 
tion was added to a tablet erected in memory of 
the late Admiral Nicholas, Sir Harris's eldest bro- 
ther, and under whom he served in early life 
during the French war, by Mr. B. Toup Nicolas, 
now H. M. Consul at Tahiti. Sir Harris's name 
and place of burial are also inscribed on a tomb 
in Kew churchyard, where four of his children 
are buried. 

Tam not aware that any fuller memoir of him 
exists than that mentioned by your correspondent 
in the Gentleman's Magazine. N. 


“ My part lyes therein-a™ (24S, vii. 280.) —This 
old round or catch is preserved, with the music, in 
Pammelia, Musich's Miscellanie, or mixed varietie 
of Pleasant Roundelayes and delightful Catches, 
4to, Lond. 1609. It consists of only four lines : 

“ There lyes a Pudding in the fire, 
And my part lies therein-a ; 
When shall I call in, O! 
Thy good fellows and mine-a.” 

This is the song mentioned in the first Earl 
of Shaftesbury’s Character of Mr. William Hast- 
ings, printed in Peck’s Collection of Curious His- 
torical Pieces, No. xxxiii. 

Epwarp F. Rimpautr. 

Orde the Caricaturist (2"* S. vii. 280.) — Your 
correspondent, E. Kine, probably possesses some 
of the etchings of my uncle and godfather Thomas 
Orde, the first Lord Bolton. I have seen several 
of these, such as “A Cambridge Concert,” and 
sundry Cambridge characters, academic and others, 
which I have no doubt were executed when 
he was an undergraduate of that University; 
but Ido not believe that these or any other etch- 
ings were published by him, or that he has any 
claim to the title (or sobriquet) of the carica- 
turist. The only etching I have by him is a por- 
trait of his father at the age of eighty, and I know 
that he also etched likenesses of his mother and 
elder brother, and of the former of these I have a 
pencil copy. I should be glad to know what 
etchings of his E. Kina possesses. Except the 
Cambridge subjects, I do not remember to have 
seen anything that could be called a caricature by 
him, except a pen-and-ink sketch of Voltaire 
acting in one of his own tragedies. J. P. Orve. 

Kilmory-Loch, Gilp Head, N. B. 


Hymn (2™ §. vii. 168.) —E. C. B. is under a 
mistake in supposing that there is any novelty in 
his statement that the hymn (more properly para- 
phrase), of which he gives a copy, is the produc- 
tion of the father of Principal Robertson. That 
fact is to be found unequivocally mentioned in 
the Scottish Christian Herald for 1841 (vol. vi. 
P- 21.), where, referring to the lines in question, 
Which form No. 42. of the araphrases used in the 
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worship of the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, 
and have formed part of the publication of the 
Scotch Paraphrases since 1781,—it is said that 
the author is “ Robertson, Fatber of Principal.” 


The Turl, Oxford (2™ §. vii. 237.) — Hearne’s 
derivation of the name of the Turl, as applied to 
a street in Oxford, first appeared in his preface to 
Fordun's Scotichronicon (p. exxviii.) ; where, hav- 
ing quoted Camden, as explaining “ Thirlwall” to 
be “ Latine, murus perforatus,” he proceeds thus : 

“Cave enim ne putes portam illam posticam, Turl- 
gate vulgo vocatam, in Oxonia nostra, a muro itidem per- 
forato nomen sumpsisse. Nec cum doctissimo (mihique 
dum in vivis erat amicissimo) Hickesio vel ab Anglo- 
Saxonica voce pynel sive bynl, que foramen signitficat, vel 
etiam a Latina turrella deducerem. Ex antiquis enim 
chartis constat, Toraldo cuidam id nomen debere, a quo 
et ipse vicus ad eandem ducens non aliud nomen olim 
pretulit, viro nempe divite (neque spernendx auctoritatis, 
quippe qui domi forisque virtute et consilio floruit ) cuique 
in hac parte urbis patrimonium satis amplum cesserat.” 

Hearne then goes on to give the derivation of 
Penny-farthing Street from a wealthy family 
whose name of Panyvadir, or Panyfadir, he had 
met with in old registers; and Cat Street from 
the well-known chapel of St. Catherine. 

W. D. Macray. 


Molluscous Animal (2" S. vii. 172.) — The Irish 


| slug (Gromalacus maculosus), suggested by F. S. 


(2™ S. vii. 264.), although a frequenter of moist 
places, is not likely to be found “in some moun- 
tain pools.” The animal alluded to is probably 
Amphipeplea involuta (a sub-genus of Limnza), 
discovered in a small pool at Cloghreen, near Kil- 
larney, by Harvey. ‘This species of Amphipeplea 
is not known to exist in any other than this very 
limited locality. H. O. 


Editions of the Prayer-Book prior to 1662 (1* 
S. vii. 91.) —I possess a folio copy not included in 
that list, viz.“ London, printed by Christopher 
Barker, printer to the King’s most Excellent Ma- 


jesty, 1660.” At the end, “ Psalmes by Stern- 


hold & Hopkins: London, printed by 5S. G. for 
the Company of Stationers, 1661. Cum privi- 
legio.” J. M. 


Dedications in Chichester Diocese (2™ S. vii. 
198.) — Considerable pains were taken by Browne 
Willis in the first half of the last century to re- 
cover and record the dedications of the churches 
throughout most dioceses in England. In the 
diocese of Chichester, however, he seems to have 
failed in regard to the same churches with respect 
to which Mr. Gisson makes his inquiry, as these 
all appear as blanks in the lists which are con- 
tained among his MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 
The only possible exception is that of Loxwood, 
the dedication of which church is conjecturally 
assigned by one of Willis's correspondents (vol. 
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xli. f. 114.) to St. Mark, on the ground, as it ap- 
pears from an entry in another volume, of the fes- 
tival of that saint, 25th April, being observed as 
the village fair-day. W. D. Macray. 


Bull and Bear on the Stock Exchange (2° S. 
vii. 172, 264.)—Surely these phrases could not 
have been very common in the South Sea time 
(1720), for Horace Walpole, writing to Mann, 
Dee. 28, 1761, says : — 

“ It makes a strange confusion now that brokers are so 
much concerned in the events of war. How Scipio would 
have stared if he had been told that he must not demo- 
lish Carthage, as it would ruin several aldermen who 
had Punic actions. Apropos, do you know what a Bull, 
and a Bear, and a Lame Duck are? Nay, nor I either: 
I am only certain they are neither animals nor fowl, but 
are extremely interested in the new subscription.” 

Would your correspondent J. Y. favour us with 
his authority for ascribing the epigram he quotes 
to Pope? ‘There is a great resemblance in some 
of the thoughts in this letter of Walpole’s to those 
in the celebrated article on William Pitt written 
by Lord Macaulay for the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Mr. Wyte has had the kindness, but without 
stating his authority, to answer my inquiry as to 
the time when these expressions originated, viz. 
“at the time of the South Sea scheme :” adding, 
however, that how the words were first used is 
unknown. On this point I have always thought 
that there was no doubt; but that the Bulls are 
those who are constantly endeavouring to toss up 
the prices of stock, and the Bears those who are 
equally sedulous in their efforts to bear them down. 
In this case, however, “ the fable of a huntsman 
selling the skin of the bear before the animal was 
caught,” is not to the purpose. J.G.N. 


John Rutty, M.D. (2™ §. vii. 147. 264.) — The 
writer of the biographical memoir of Dr. Rutty, 
which appeared in the Dublin Quarterly Journal 
of Medical Science for May, 1847, concludes with 
these words : — 

“Dr. Rutty having been a Member of the Society of 
Friends, accounts for our not being able to present our 
readers with a Portrait this time.” 

Was the foregoing a satisfactory excuse ? or, is 
there any portrait extant of Dr. Rutty ? 

I shall be happy to lend Q. the volume he wishes 


to see, if he will leave his name and address with | 


Mr. Charles Hedgelong, Bookseller, 20. Grafton 
Street, Dublin. ABHBA. 


The Abingdon Inscription (2™ §. vii. 130. 
226.) — 
“V.A.B.1N.D.O.N.R. F. 1” 
Mr. Boys, no doubt, very correctly explains 
this to mean (all but the V.) Abin[g]don, 


R{ichard] F{annande], I{ronmonger], he being | 
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the person who set_it up, 26 Hen. VI. 
the V. mean Villa? 

The governing charter of the “ Hospital of 
Christ” at Abingdon, was granted by Edward VI, 
and is dated May 18, 1553; but the original 
foundation was I believe of the reign of Henry 
VI., by Sir John Mason, who was buried in old 
St. Paul’s in London, and whose monument jis 
engraved in Sir William Dugdale’s History of St, 
Paul's, with many other most interesting monu- 
ments destroyed by the great fire of London in 
1666. F. A. Carrinetoy, 

Ogbourne St. George, Wilts. 

Hydropathy : Wet Sheets (2™ 8. vii. 171.)—I 
can refer A. A. to something like the practice of 
wrapping the patient in wet sheets, half a century 
earlier than Horace Walpole’s letter in 1756, 
Thus, Sir John Floyer, M.D., of Lichfield, who 
wrote an “ Essay on Cold Bathing” in 1702, tells 
us, that in Staffordshire, at Willowbridge, the 
people “go into the water in their shirts; and 
when they come out, they dress themselves in 
their wet linen, which they wear all day, and 
much commend for closing the pores and keeping 
themselves cool; and (adds Sir John) that they 
do not commonly receive any injury, or catch any 
cold thereby, Iam fully convinced from the ex- 
periments I have seen made with it.” Sir John's 
Essay was “printed for Sam. Smith and Benj. 
Walford, at the Prince’s Arms in St. Paul's 
Church Yard, 1702.” It is a very curious and 
interesting book. Joun Tiss, 

Sloane Street. 


May not 


“ The Conspiracy of Gowrie” (24 §. vi. 288.) 
— The Conspiracy of Gowrie, a tragedy, 8vo., 
1800. This play appears to have been written by 
W. Rough, author of Lorenzino de Medici, and 
other Poems, 1797. See one or two letters ad- 
dressed to Mr. Rough in Henry Kirke White's 
Remains. R, Ines. 

Hearing with the Teeth (2™ 8. vii. 258.) — Lay 
a watch upon a table, glass side downwards, then 
stand so far from it that you cannot in the ordi- 
nary way hear the ticking. Now place one end 
of a small stick, say about six feet long, upon the 
back of the watch, and grip the teeth to the other; 
with the fingers close each ear to exclude all ex- 
ternal noise, the beat of the watch will then be as 
audible as if placed against the ear. All other 
sounds can be conveyed in the same manner, 10 
matter how long the stick be; for instance, if one 
end be put upon a pianoforte in a sitting-room 
| fronting a garden, and the stick be thirty feet 
long, extending outside the window on to 4 
lawn, if the instrument be ever so lightly played, 
“the tune” will be instantly distinguished by any 
person applying the teeth to the opposite end of 
| the stick. 

Again, if a light bar of iron or any other metal 
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be suspended by a thick string held between the 
teeth, and then struck with any hard substance, 


the sound will appear greater than by hearing with | 
| of Bernard Mandeville, M.D., the author of this 


the ears. 

I have extracted the above from my little book 
Chemical and Physical Magic for the use, such as 
it may be, of correspondents who have written on 
the subject of “ Hearing with the Throat.” 


| 


Septimus Presse. 


Culverkeys (2 S$. vii. 184.) — In considering 
the derivation of this word, a hope was expressed 
that some reader of “N. & Q.” would tell us 


“why the claw of a hawk or eagle should in old | 


English have been called a key.” It may now be 
remarked that in the French language, to which 
English falconry is indebted for so many of its 
terms, clé (a key) is the name given to the hind 
daw of a bird of prey. “Clé. Ongle de derritre 
fun oiseau de proie,” Bescherelle. The reason 
appears to be, that with its hind claw the bird of 
prey secures or, as it were, docks in its gripe what- 
ever its talons have clutched. The term clés is 
also applied in French to the small bones which 
are found in the sutures of the skull, as if they 
answered in some measure the same purpose as 
the key-stone of an arch. Tuomas Boys. 


“ Housel” (2° S. iv. 493.) — AnpRew Sretr- 
uETz's remarks upon Housel are illustrated by the 
following extract from an inventory of “ sylvyr 


juells” formerly belonging to the church of Mel- | 
| bered by some of his former parishioners, who 
have told me that he used to preach at Leigh 
| once a year, just before his tithe audit, his text 


ton Mowbray, co. Leicester : 

“Item. Remaynyng*in the church a Cresmatary of 
slvyr, and a Hooselyng Coppe selver and gelt. . x 

I also find “a grett chalys gelt,” among the 
articles enumerated. Does not this tend to show 
that there was a difference between a “ Hooselyng 
coppe” and “a chalys” ? Tuos. Nortu. 

Leicester. 


Poll Books of Lincolnshire (2°* S. vii. 258.) — 
Ihave several of these. The earliest is that of 


the contest in 1723, when nearly the whole of the | 


electors were polled. I shall be happy to produce 

ittoC. J. R., and on receiving his address, pri- 

vately, will make an appointment,in town for that 

purpose. W. H. Lamniy. 
Fulham. 


Gipsy Language of Indian Origin (2"* S. vii. 
170.)—In the Archeologia (vol. vii. pp. 388— 


391.) there is a vocabulary of Zingara or gipsy | 


words, collected by Jacob Bryant, and transmitted 
to the Society of Antiquaries in consequence of a 


“The Fable of the Bees,” in the sixth dialogue 
between Horatio and Cleomenes. May I be al- 
lowed to ask, whether there is any Memoir or Life 


celebrated work, or any portrait of him in exist- 
ence? There is only a slight notice of him in 
Gorton’s Biog. Dictionary. D. W.S. 
Cheltenham. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 1 S, x. 129.] 


Quotation Wanted (2™ §. vii. 279.) — The lines 
are from Young’s Night Thoughts, book ii. Add 
“*Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours,” 
to make the sense complete. The passage has 
been beautifully illustrated by Blake. A man in 
a sitting posture is examining the record-scrolls 
of a set of little hours, represented as sprites; 
which are going up from him to Heaven on ohe 
side of the picture, and coming down to him for 
examination on the other. Some are dark ; others 

with the white robes of innocence round them. 
This is real illustration. The embodying the 
thoughts of the author, and even going beyond his 
mere words. Blake followed Young into his idea, 
and carried out some of its particulars to which 
Young had not given utterance. 
Marcarer Garry. 
The Rev. Treadway Russeli Nash, D.D. (2°° S. 
vii. 173.) — This Worcestershire topographer, and 
vicar of Leigh (near Malvern), is still remem- 


invariably being “Owe no man anything.” On 
these occasions (as I have been informed) he 
drove from his residence at Bevere (in the parish 
of Claines, near Worcester,) in a carriage-and- 
four, “ with servants afore him, and servants ahind 
him.” Leigh is a vicarage, held in conjunction 
with the rectory of Bransford. Previous to his 
holding the vicarage of Leigh, he had, for a few 
years, held the vicarage of Ensham, in Oxford- 
shire (in the gift of his brother-in-law, Mr. Mar- 
tin), which he resigned in 1757 on the death of 
his brother Richard. He was instituted to the 
rectory of Strensham in 1797. Although Cham- 


| bers has given us “ the best account of this worthy 
| topographer” in his Biographical Illustrations of 


paper by Mr. Marsden on the identity of the | 


gipsy and Hindustanee languages, which will be 
found in the same volume. E. H. A. 


Epitaph on the Duke of Marlborough (2™ S. vii. 
148.)—The Latin of this epitaph, and this trans- 


lation of it, will be found in the second part of 


Worcestershire, it is singular that he omits all 
mention of the Doctor's connection with Leigh. 
Curupert Bepe. 
Thomas Walkington, D.D. (2° §. vii. 219.) — 
It was the opinion of Hearne, Douce, Bliss, and 
Thomas Rodd, that Dr. Walkington was the au- 
thor of The Optick Glasse of Humours, first printed 
in 1607; and I see no reason to question this de- 
cision. Dr. Walkington was educated in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
Bachelor in Divinity, and was, in 1612, incor- 
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yrated in the same at Oxford. He succeeded Hymns (2° S. vii. 262.)— The hymn com. 
Peter Lilly in 1615 as vicar of Fulham. The mencing “ Beyond the glittering starry sky” was 
“Epistle Dedicatory” to the Optick Glasse is composed, the first three verses by the Rev. James 
subscribed “From my Study in St. John’s, x. Fanch of Romsey; the rest by the Rev. Daniel 
Calend. March,” and in the margin we find the word ‘Turner of Abingdon. It has been much muti- 
“Camb.” Here is evident proof that the writer lated in the Congregational Hymn Book. See the 
of the work in question was a “ Cambridge man.” original in Daniel Turner’s Sacred and Moral 
Thomas Wenman, whom Mr. C. Mansrietp In- _ Poems, 18mo., 1794, in twenty-two verses. 
GLepy has brought forward as a claimant to the Much historical matter relating to the hymns 
authorship of the Optick Glasse received his edu- of the last century is in existence. See John 
cation at Oxford. Wood tells us “he took his Gadsby's Memoirs of Hymn-Writers of the 17th 
degree of M.A. Feb. 19, 1590, was afterwards and 18th Centuries. 

Fellow of Balliol College, and Public Orator of The collections which contain the hymns up. 
the University of Oxford, 1594." I am afraid | altered are the following: E. Williams and J, 
that Wenman must take his place with two other | Boden, John Dobell, John Bailey, Lady Hunting. 
rejected claimants to the authorship of this once _ don; and “ Hymns for the Children of God in all 
popular work, Thomas Wilbie and T. Wombwell. | Ages, beginning with Scripture Hymns, down to 

Epwarp F. Rimpavct. the Year 1754, containing upwards of 1155 Hymns 
from all Sources; compiled and translated by the 
learned Bp. Gambold ;” from the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Welsh, German, and other languages; a 
work of very considerable interest, and much 
research. 

It is to be hoped that the investigation and re- 
search that has of late years been made on the 
subject of our original English hymns, may not 
J. P. O. | cease till the whole of them are republished rer- 


Separation of Sexes in Churches (2™ S. vii. 
177.) — Happening some years ago to be at the 
villeze of Splugen on a Sunday, I found in the 
Protestant church there the women sitting on the 
left as you went in, and the men on the right, 
facing the east, I believe; and when the service 
was over, the women all went out of the church 
before the men began to leave their seats. 


In the Roman Catholic cathedral of Ferns, co. batim. 

Wexford (Ireland), the see of the diocese, I re- Letters to Mr. Bayes (2™ S. vii. 147. 227. 284.)— 

member, more than thirty years ago, the then Rev. ye 

William O'Neill, who had been recently appointed Aquel Eco, que nunca la voz dexa, 

parish priest, separating the sexes in the building. Repitio las razones de su quexa; 

It is a cruciform church. The men were confined Pues aves, prado, monte, passajero, 

to the nave and Gospel (left hand) side of the altar, — de asustarse al golpe de mi “enenee 
. ys . . egas, flores, y plantas, eco y rio, 

and the females to the Epistle side, or right hand, | La ira han de temer de mi sivedrio; 

He would not allow them to enter or exit by the Y pues que Rosa soi la valerosa, 

same door, and stated it was an early custom of Teman de las espinas de la Rosa. 

the church. He was a very learned man. I be- “ Mahomat. — 

lieve the custom is still continued there. He is | Rosa valiente, Rosa celebrada, 

long since dead. G. Repmonp. Desde el Africa a Espana trasplantada ; 


. Rosa que al desplegar del sol los rayos, 
Liverpool. } No te haze Mayo a ti, tu hazes los Mayos: 
: ’ — Po Perteccion del coraje, y del denuedo, 
Playing on the Salt-box (24 §, vii. 280.) — The Hermana de Celim, Rei de Toledo.” 
following is in farther illustration of the former La Gran Comedia de Neustra de Sezora de Atoché 
use of this article as an instrument of music : — en lenguage Antiguo, Jornaia, i. |. 46. 
, . ‘ a | ‘omedias de w2 sco de Rojas Zorrilla, ii. 
“The impetuosity of Mr. Clarke was a little checked | “ES ie see de Rojas Zorri 
at sight of a gridiron which Ferret branded with uncom- | » See, Soe 
mon dexterity; a circumstance from whence the com- Mahomat is Rosa's lieutenant, not her lover. 
pany were, upon reflection, induced to believe that before | There is a good notice of Rojas in Ticknor's His- 
re i » > 4) ics > € "CS) s ly | . 5 . J* eee —~ 2) 
he plunged into the sea of politics, he had occasional! y toria de la Literatura Espanol, iii. 84. (Spanish 
figured in the character of that facetious droll who ac- lati 1 " tn Schack’s G. shichle 
companies your itinerant physicians under the familiar | Tan lation), and a better in Schack s Gescie 
appellation of Merry Andrew or Jack Pudding, and on der Dramatischen Literatur und Kunst in Tne 
a wooden stage entertains the populace with a solo on the | iii. 295. I 
salt -box, or a sonata on the tongs and gridiron.”—Smol- . oF om 
Ss ts ee a - U. U. Club. 


lett, Sir Launcelot Greaves, chap. 4. 
Cuartes Write. | _ Lawrence of Iver (2° 8, vii. 47. 139.) —In 
Heraldic Query (2™ S. vii. 257.) — The arms of | Rawlinson’s MS., B. rxxvu. (Bodl. Lib.), the 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, K.G., were | arms of the family are given thus: “ A., a cross 
barry of ten, argent and gules, a lion rampant, or. | raguled G., on a cheife of the 2nd a lion pass. gat 
Serracu, | dant or.” W. D. Macrat 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 327 


Artists who have been Scene-painters (2 §. iii. | their high-flown character: no, it is a true record of 

46. 477.; iv. 398.) — Among our eminent scene- | things that were actually done, and of personages who 

inters, we ought not to forget Inigo Jones, who ogg = dag coe eS ——— form it ——— 

F . . ae ~ % " : e ae § urnisnec Vv contem orary memoirs, and i 

so ably contributed to the success of the Masques | may be easily deciphered with the help of a key, just as 

of Ben Jonson, Daniel, and Chapman. much as the caractéres of La Bruy?re, or the Latin novels 
Cutusert Bene. | of Barclay. 

In the appendix to the first volume, M. Cousin gives 

us that key, such as he found it in the Arsenal library. 

From the document thus unexpectedly discovered, we 





Miscellaneous. gather, amongst other items, the following most import- 
; : | ant identities ; — 
MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS, Mandane is the Duchess de Longueville; Cyrus — the 


Prince de Condé; the city of Artarate— Paris; the siege 
“ Société Francaise ¢ CV sidcle d’apres oy “he or; ° “ ye mer Appr 
La Société Francai e au XV Ile Siecle d apres | Le of Cumes—the siege of Dunkirk, “exactement décrit selon 
Grand Cyrus de Mile. de Scudéry, par M. Victor Cousin.” }q yérité”; the history of the Princess Talmis and of 
@ oO » iy oo “ . id . < bd me . 
2 vols. 8° Parks, Di lier. _ Cleander is in part an account of what took place be- 
What would Boileau say if he were to return amongst | tween the Queen of Poland and Cinq-Mars, the favourite 
us? The victims of his pen are now almost candidates | of Louis XIII.; Cléomire is the Marchioness de Rambouil- 
for public favour ; Théophile and Saint Armand have let; Megabates—the Duke de Montausier; Elise — Ma- 
become classics, and the Scudéry family attracts more | gemoiselle Paulet, &c., &c. 


attention at the present day than the writings of the It will be easily seen that, viewed in so novel a light, 
critic who fondly imagined that he had struck thedeath- | 76 Grand Cyrus becomes doubly interesting; we forget 
blow of Le Grand Cyrus. the tediousness of the descriptions to think only of their 


We must not, however, ascribe to M. Cousin the rash | accuracy; and if the various plots interwoven throughout 
desire of exalting the long-winded productions of Sappho | the book strike us as improbable, the characters them- 
(cf. Somaize, Dict. des précieuses) into either an amusing | gelyes are essentially true. , 
book or a monument of literary beauty; it is, generally But we must not disregard an objection which has 
speaking, unsafe to appeal from the verdict passed by | been opposed to those who would lay too much stress 
posterity, andl M. Cousin himself expressly disclaims all upon keys similar to the one discovered by M. Cousin. 
intention of impugning the authority of Boileau: “Ce | j¢ js certain, for instance, that the accuracy of the various 
n'est pas,” he says, “le coté littéraire du Cyrus qui nous explanations given to La Bruyére’s characters is still a 
occupe; ce ne sont pas des lecons de politesse, de bon | matter of doubt: “Quand V’indécision et la contradic- 
goit, et méme d’élévation morale que nous y cherchons; | tjon méme,” says M. Auger, “d’un certain nombre de 
nous le considérons ici par un tout autre endroit: en nous | désignations ne les feroient pas soupconner toutes de 
fournissant des lumiéres nouvelles sur la plus belle époque | faysseté, il y auroit encore lieu de rejeter ces prétendues 
de la société Francaise, il accroit admiration qui lui est | péyélations du secret de l’auteur.” In the present case, 
due, et par 1a il se rattache & lobjet général de nos tra- | the great problem, therefore, was to take up the most 
vaux historiques.” authentic narratives of contemporary events, — histories, 

Our readers are aware that for the last few years M. | memoirs, correspondences, autobiographies, to compare 
Cousin, taking leave of his former metaphysical studies, | them carefully with the tale of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, 
has devoted the whole of his time to researches connected | and thus to arrive, from a constant parallel study of the 
with the history of French society during the first half of | fiction and the truth, at satisfactory conclusions respect- 
the seventeenth century. ‘These researches, enthusiasti- | jing the merit or worthlessness of the explanations sug- 
cally pursued amidst the dust of public and private gested by the key. Now, no one could undertake such a 
libraries, have brought to light an extraordinary number task who was not thoroughly conversant with the poli- 
of documents hitherto altogether unknown; in their turn, | tical and social history of the seventeenth century; and 
the documents thus exhumed from the obscurity in which | that is the reason why no one perhaps was better quali- 
| mA —_ = —. a on, a fied for this duty than M. Cousin himself. Our readers 
and explained, have elicited from the eloquent pen of the rf 4 7 Sieve > res is extremely satis- 
eclectic philosopher a series of volumes A sacteguahins will find, we believe, that the result is extremely satis 
which now occupy a permanent and conspicuous place in 
every well-selected library. The two octavos we pur- 
pose noticing here are the natural sequel of this series; 
M. Cousin in his preface informs us that whilst incapaci- 
tated by a serious illness from pursuing all work, he took 
up by way of amusement Le Grand Cyrus, and began mak- 
ing extracts from it as he went on. He then compared 
the result of his reading with a MS. key to the romance 
which he had found at the library of the Arsenal in 
Paris, and was thus led gradually to deduce from Le 
Grand Cyrus a striking and interesting picture of French 
society towards the beginning of the reign of Louis XIV. 
This kind of commentary on Mile. de Scudéry’s work 
first appeared in the Journal des Savants; it is now pub- 
lished in a consecutive form with a few additions, a preface, 
and an appendix of original pieces justificatives, and is 
well worth while the consideration of our readers. 

The important fact for us may thus be stated: — Le 
Grand Cyrus is not merely a work of imagination, a con- Chaps. 1I.—IV.—Condé. — In this part of the work M. 
catenation of extraordinary and complicated events put Cousin proves the accuracy of Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s 
together to astonish by their wildness, and to charm by | descriptions by constant references to historical works of 


factory. 

Vol. I. Chap. I. contains an interesting account of the 
connexion which existed between the Scudéry family 
and Madame de Longueville. Le Grand Cyrus was dedi- 
cated to the sister of the Prince de Condé, and M. Cousin 
takes the opportunity of putting in their true light the 
excellent qualities of George de Scudéry, who, although 
somewhat ridiculous by his intense vanity and his brag- 
ging propensities, had the very great quality of gratitude 
and faithfulness to his friends. When the events of the 
Fronde naturally issued in the disgrace of the Condés, 
Scudéry stuck fast to his former protector: it is well 
known also that he defended to the last the poet Théo- 
phile de Viaud, accused of the foulest crimes, and he 
refused the present of a gold chain which the Queen of 
Sweden intended to bestow upon him, rather than effacing 
from his poem of Alarice the panegyric he had made of 
Count La Gardie. 
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acknowledged merit and fidelity. Thus, respecting the 
siege of Cumes, which the MS. key describes as being “ le 
sitge de Dunkerque exactement décrit selon la vérité,” 
our author says, “la clef a raison; car la description que 
donne le Cyrus est évidemment faite, non seulement 
d’aprés le récit officiel inséré dans /e Moniteur du temps, 
la Gazette, au mois d’Octobre, 1646, sous ce titre: Jour- 
nal du siége de Dunkerque, mais d'aprés deux autres rela- 
tions contemporaines, bien supérieures & celle-la, et tout 
aussi authentiques, composées et publiées par deux amis 
de Mile. de Scudéry.” These relations are, 1° Arnauld de 
lation de ce qui s'est passé en Flandre durant 
la campagne de 1646 (56 pages 4°, Paris, 1647, very 
searce); and Sarasin’s Histoire du Siége de Dunkerque 
(CEuvres, Paris, 1656, 8°). The remarks on the battles of 
Lens and Rocroy are equally striking. 

Chap. V L’ Aristocratie. — Nothing is more piquant 
than the description M. Cousin gives us of all the cha- 
racters introduced by Mile. de Scudéry in the Cyrus. The 
Countess de Fiesque, the Countess de Maure, Mile. de 
Vandy, all the fair ladies which we can now see gracing 
the galleries of Versailles, and painted by Le Brun or 
Mignard, appear before us characterised in a few 
words with all their qualities and their defects. 

Chay s. VI. Vil. — L’ Hotel de Rambouillet. 
Paulet. — For an account of the 
diffuse, two hundred years ago, a taste for literature and 
intellectual pleasures of every kind, we must consult 
these chapters and the four following. Amongst a va- 
riety of curious details, M. Cousin gives some particu- 
larities ting the celebrated Guirlande de Julie 
presented by the Duke de Montausier to Mademoiselle 
de Rambouillet. It is rather singular that editors should 
persist in ascribing to Pierre Corneille three of the ma- 
drigals composing the collection. They are from the pen 
of Conrart, whose name appears on the original MS. 
With reference to Montausier himself, M. Cousin clearly 
proves that the reputation that nobleman had acquired 
for pre-eminent virtue was by no means deserved. His 
sour temper was considered as a mark of stoicism, and 
the habit he had of finding fault with other people seems 
to be the only ground for considering him as the original 
of Moliére’s Alceste in Le Misanthrope. 

VIIT.—.NX V.—Mademoiselle de Scudi ry. — The 
Rambouiilet was the aristocratic centre of the 
and pr but the distinguished pe 
who used to assemble round the accomplished marquise 
were as assiduous at the Saturday reunions of the au- 
thoress of the Grand Cyrus. We may say indeed that 
Sapho’s influence on the literature of the seventeenth cen- 
t the impulse given by 


Corbeville’s 7 


here 


Ana lique 
salon which served to 


respe 


Chaps. 
Hotel de 
prec Cut 


cleUuses, sons 


tury has been quite as great as 

Arthenice : Conrart, Godeau, Pellisson, Voiture, Ménage, 
and other men equally distinguished, composed her usual 
circle of friends. In giving a succinct memoir of these 
personages, M. Cousin corrects a great many blunders 
which had escaped the notice of former historians; for 
instance, he proves the mnprotabite character (p. 249.) of 
1 famous bon: cribed to Madame Cornuel, and makes 
it perfectly clear (p. 2 that Moliére, in his play of Les 
Précieuses ridicules, « 10t mean to criticise the society 
of Mile. de § P 

Before conc la ling 

we must say a few ‘words of th 
published documents which : 
to both volumes. ntil late 


r this notice of M. Cousin’s new work, 
» original and hitherto un- 
inserted in the appendices 
ly only one letter ot Madame 
Rambouillet was known as extant (cf. M. Cousin, La 
unesse de Madame de Longueville, chap, 11, p. 124.) : we 

it present no less than twelve epistles written both 

y the marchi¢ ind by her daughter Julie (vol. xi. ap- 
pendix, No. 1.). The second appendix contains some 
letters and poems of Sarasin, who was considered as the 
wittiest French author next to Voiture; in the third are 
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put together a number of letters by Mlle. de Seudéry 
herself, Pellisson, and one or two other correspondentg, 
These papers are taken chiefly from Conrart’s collectj 
preserved at the Imperial library, and which form an ine, 
exhaustible treasure of piéces justificatives on the hist 
of French literature. GUSTAVE Massog, 
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